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Sally’s excuse was, not for the snuff, which 
was wholly without palliation, but for the harsh¬ 
ness of her judgment of the poor inoffensive , 
invalid, that she took very little notice of her 
(Sally’s) children. Edward and Clara were ad¬ 
mitted to their new mamma’s chamber, to get 
a kiSB and a bunch of grapes, or an orange, 
usually once a day, but that was all that she 
had to do with them. Their father, for his 
part, was too busy in making money for them, 
to learn how to play or talk with them, or even 
to find out that he owed them any further pa¬ 
rental duties, except to keep them at the beat 
schools, which be took-pains to do. Beyond 
this, and a remarkable absence of natural de¬ 
pravity in their dispositions, there appeared 
to be nothing earthly to guard them against 
the ordinary perils of childhood and youth, 
as they outgrew the constant companionship 
and the authority of “ Nursey.” Mrs. Arden, 
whether her illness had been originally a mala- 
die imaginaire, and since aggravated by self- 
indulgence, or not, was really too ill to do all 
that her predecessor wbuld have done for them, 
and was too timid, procrastinatieg, and unen¬ 
terprising, to undertake Sven as much as was 
in her power. “ A step mother as she was,” 
she said, “ how could she hope for the charita¬ 
ble construction of her neighbors, or even be 
sure of her own motives, if she attempted to 
assume the responsibility of managing the 
children of another ? Perhaps she should be 
stronger next year; but at present she felt that 
her very life depended upon rest and quiet, 
and her first duty was ta her own son; so that 
she did not see that she could do anything for 
the dear little things, better than to intrust 
them a little longer to the care of the faithful 
though very peculiar servant whom their own 
mother had chosen for them. Sally would be 
very likely to leave them at once, if her man¬ 
agement of them was interfered with ; and it 
really seemed to agree with their rugged con¬ 
stitutions; though it would certainly have been 
death to Herman." To the suggestions of 
more persuasive tongueB than Silly’s, which 
reached her from time to time with regard to 
him, she opposed a mild but unconquerable 
vis inertia;. She “ wished that she was able to 
take him out more. She never left him behind 
when she was well enough to dine; and she 
hoped to let him go out to play as soon as he 
was a little stronger; bat he was so fragile and 
sensitive, and the other boys were so apt to 
be rough; ” or “ he was a very delicate child, 
and as he had been confined to the house a 
good deal by colds’ in the winter, she did not 
think she could with prudence send him out 
regularly, until the spring was far advanced, 
and the danger of east winds coming up was 
over;’’ or “ now in June, the mornings and 
evenings were so chilly, and the sun bo powerful 
at noon, that there Seemed to be no time fit for 
him to exercise in out-of-doors;” or “he had 
been so completely prostrated by the heat, even 
when kept within doors with every precaution, 
that he could scarcely be in a state to walk out 
before the autumn ;” or, if the climate of this 
insalubrious planet was for once by some rare 
chauce well adapted to the needs of its inhabit¬ 
ants, “she missed him so dreadfully while he was 
out, and was so afraid that he might be run 
over by the horses, or fall into the water, or 
that he might get into bad company ; and he 
was so pure and innocent now, that she oonld 
not bear to thiDk of it.” 

Clara and Edward, to be sure, who, envying 
his sick-room privileges and privations alike— 
that is, not at all—regarded him with the 
greatest admiration, interest, and pity, as an 
unnatural curiosity of wonderful beauty, intel¬ 
lect, and fragility, were always trying to get 
him into their possession for an hour or an 
afternoon, to ride on a sled, slide, play ball, 
or walk' with them ; and they, in the mean 
while, thanks to a good Providence, partly, 
perhaps, to their good, dead mother—who can 
tell?—(no thanks, certainly, to their living one,) 
were growing up to he a very well-behaved and 
well-informed lad and lass, and by rare good 
fortune, or good taste, affected no associates 
who were not of the same stamp. They would 
have held over their little half-brother the 
kindest and most watchful protection. But 
Mrs. Arden’s nerves, or want of nerve, got the 
better of her more and more. She could hot 
let Herman go; or, if she did, she cried till he 
came hack. After the little fellow found that 
out, he could Scarcely be induced to leave her 
side again. Clara might creep behind the 
chamber door, and peep through the crack, 
and beckon as much as she pleased. He was 
sorry, but steadfast. 

“Oh, Psyche! what a beautiful dress! Come 
into the dressing-room, and let me see you in 
the light. How bright yon are I see; I have to 
put up my hand over my eyes. You are all like 
a rainbow; and yonr shining head is the sun I 
No, beauty, I can’t go. Mamma isn’t so well; 
and if she wakes up, and finds I’m not here, 
she’ll tremble all over so, you don’t know. 
But when you get back, j ust come up to the 
door, and whisper 'Herman’ very softly, and 
then I’ll ask leave, and slip down stairs with 
you, and sit on your knee; and you can tell 
me all about what you saw, and the Common, 
and the Frog Bond, and the dear little ships, 
and set me some mors sums, on soft paper— 
couldn’t yon?—that won’t crackle, because 
mamma hears the pencil on my slate.” 

Clara was not very fond of her books, but 
she was of her teacher, and of some of her 
schoolmates, who were studioua girls; and 
her attachment to them carried her on with 
them ; so that she was able to give the little 
prisoner all 'the aid he wanted in his English 
Studies ; and before he had outgrown her knee 
and her lessons, he was readily promoted to 
Edward’s. Study and reading were an unspeak¬ 
able relief to the monotony of his strange and 
solitary little life; and it was a pretty and a 
singular sight to see his tiny figure lying at 
length on the carpet within the window cur¬ 
tains, enclosed in a sort of trench of books, 
with a ray of light through the shutters, care 
fully parted just above his lifted head, sliding 
down over his curls, to fall on the Greek or 
Latin page before him. He loved to read Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Scott, aloud to his mother, 
when she was well enough to hear him. Whether 
she was well or ill, she heard him read some 
selected passage from the Bible daily; and, as 


the bones of some birds are dyed by madder 
mingled with their food, so his very inmost soul 
seemed to take a heavenly hue from its heav¬ 
enly nourishment. The seed was not merely 
scattered, but planted. He not only read the 
Gospel, but believed, and took it all quite in 
earnest. Was it childish in him? He was 
but a child; and “ of such are the kingdom 
of heaven.” He was not fond of exhibiting 
himself to strangers, as a prodigy of piety, 
or, indeed, of any kind; but when he was 
quite alone with his mother or Clara, long 
before the Greek days, and when he was still 
almost a baby, he would both hear and ask 
questions which were not always easy to an¬ 
swer, on every-day principles. 

“But, mamma, why don’t we and papa go 
about and do good, too? We could.go in the 
coach.” 

“ Poor mamma is too weak and sick, darling; 
and papa is busy; and Herman is only a little 
child ; but by and by, if he lives to grow up, he 
must try to be as much like the Saviour as a 
mere man can be; and now he shall have a dol- 
lar-bill to give papa to put in the contribution- 
box, next Sunday, for the poor people.” 

“No thank you, dear mamma, you shall give 
that yourself; but I think I had better let papa 
put in my dear little gold one for me, that 
Neddy gave me to buy a rose-bush ; bfc .use it 
would be more like the poor widow, wouldn’t 
it? And so the Saviour might like it better 
than my giving him your money, He’s rich 
enough already, yon know, because he is God’s 
son ; and his Father has got all Lhe silver in the 
stars, and gold in the moon, and all the 
diamonds and rubies down in the black mines 
underground, in my story-book, and all the 
pearls and treasures down in the bottom of the 
great high gurgling sea. But he only wants to 
see whether we card more about him than we 
do about keeping anything else we’ve got; and 
if we do, he’ll like us just as he did the poor 
widow,” Sts. And then mamma would smile 
and go off into a doze ; and the little pale crea 
tore would sit, and think, and watch her be¬ 
tween his dark ringlets, with a countenance as 
pure, bright, and solemn, as that with which 
his angel might at the same moment have been 
beholding the face of his E'ather in heaven. 

As we have seen, one feeling which lay at 
the root of Mrs. Arden’s mode of education:—-, 
and which covered up, in the eye of her con¬ 
science, the love of self-indulgence which was 
her immediate motive—was her solicitude for 
Herman’s spiritual welfare. They were in all 
probability to enjoy tittle more of one another’s 
society on earth. She must insure to herself 
his society in heaven. In short, she was afraid 
to trust him in the world in which his Maker 
had appointed his probation. Her mistake was 
probably a much rarer, perhaps a safer one 
than that of virtually granting the freedom of, 
a city, without precaution, reservation, or over¬ 
sight, to the ineautious, susceptible, chameleon 
soul of a child. Still there were great dangers 
attending it; and an obvious one was, that her 
son, when he became his own master, as sooner 
or later, if he lived, he must, would, seeing his 
conspicuous inferiority in some things, to other 
boys or young men, for very shame become 
shameless, and imitate them ever in the wild¬ 
ness and wickedness which, being too often the 
brand, w too often mistaken for the stamp of 
hardihood. Even if he escaped this, hew was 
her hot-house sensitive-plant ever to endure 
hardness as becometh a soldier of Christ? She 
might reasonably have anticipated, to be sure, 
that, by one or two years more of her manage¬ 
ment, she should have bo enervated his physical 
frame, as forever to cut him off from the dan¬ 
gers aud duties of active life ; but 


When Herman was twelve years old, after 
three days and nights of watching and terrible 
anxiety, which he endured with an agonized 
self-control which, in him, surprised all who 
witnessed it—during which he was never once 
undressed, and Blept only by snatches beside her 
on her death-bed—he saw his mother breathe 
her last, and was carried in Edward’s arms from 
her chamber, in fitB. It was midnight. He 
went from one swoon. to another till morning, 
but was well enough on the day after the 
funeral to be brought down stairs between his 
brother and sister, and laid on the sofa in the 
drawing-room. He was very gentle and sub: 
missive towards them; but his grief, though 
borne patiently and silently, seemed too heavy 
for his little strength to rally under; and, in the 
course of the following week, Clara, while re¬ 
arranging the chamber which his mother had 
occupied, thought she heard something from 
Sally, in the dressing-room, about “ the child,” 
and “not long for this world.” Sally was sum¬ 
moned with unusual haste and emphasis. 

“Nurse, what was that you were saying 
about little Herman ? ” 

“ La, Miss Clary, I didn’t speak—not to you, 
I would say. I was only a talkin’ to Bridget 
about somethin’ or ’nothar. 1 ask pardon for 
disturbin’ yon, I’m sure. I didn’t know as you 
was here.” 

“ Nnrse, did you say he was going to die?” 

“ Well, Miss Clary, I’d rather not.undertake tp 
remember exackly—if it’s all the same to you— 
the very words as I was a sayifi’ on jest that 
minute. My memory’s getten dreadful poor; 
an ’taint best never to undertake to tell nobody 
nothin’ ’thout you knows it. It’s appinted to 
all on us sometime or ’nother to die, as the 
minister says—not till bumbye I hope, ’cause 
the best on us aint hardly good enough yet.” 

“ Nurse,” returned Miss Clara, evading ghost¬ 
ly counsel, and drawing her girlish figure up 
to its full height, (five feet eight precisely in 
ler little high-heeled boots,) “little Herman 
shall not die. I shall see about it.” Words 
of power, as Nurse knew. Clara very rarely 
undertook to “ see about ” anything; hut when 
she did, it was usually seen to, and well. 

“ La, well, Miss Clary, dear, I s’pose then he 
won’t. There.! Don’t you cry I Don’t you cry! 
Red eyes is very pretty for the rabbits; but 
blue ones is the nicest for you.” 

Just after the street-lamps were lighted that 
afternoon, and one minute after the chaise of 
the family physician, Dr. Brodie, deposited him 
at his door, which was opposite to Mr. Arden’s, 
the Doctor’s hell rang sharply; a light, quick, 
fluttering sound ran up his stairs; and a tall 
weird figure, black from head to india-rubbers, 
appeared in his study. The rain-spangled 
shawl, which was wrapped hastily about the 
top of it, fell back; and out came the golden 
curls and fair flushed face of his young favor¬ 
ite, Clara. 

“ Why, my dear I Is it you ? What is the 
matter ? Is Herman sick ? ” 

“ Yes, Doctor—no—I mean he’s no worse to¬ 
night ; but he does not get better very fast; 
and I want to know what I shall do to make 
him well.” 


The Doctor was very sorry for her, and a 
good deal at a less. He was a buBy man, and 
intent upon his business. In the sick room, he 
saw the person he came to see, and nothing 
and nobody else. Herman’s positive ailments 
up to this time had been few; for nature 
seemed, in the beginning, to have intended him 
to inherit from his father a constitution which, 
though slight *nd suceptible, was elastic and 
enduring. Dr. Brodie had never happened to 
inquire particularly into his habits, or t S sus¬ 
pect the almost total want of air, exercise, and 
proper food, taken with proper appetite, which 
had gradually paved the way to his present 
condition. He thought it a Mysterious and 
desperate one, and could not bear to say so to 
the hopeful, loving young creature, who came 
to him with so much confidence. He soothed 
her by entering very sympathizingly into a 
long conversation upon the subject, in the 
course of which he discovered causes, indeed 
more than sufficient to account for the state in 
which her little brother was; but if they ex¬ 
plained it, they scarcely made it less alarming. 
He doubted whether Herman could survive the 
immediate effects of the mismanagement from 
which he was suffering, and whether, even if he 
did, his life .could ever be a blessing to him¬ 
self or to any one else; but he finally told 
Clara that he thought, “if Herman was taken at 
-onee to the Bea-shore, kept in the open air as 
much as possible, and away from his books, 
amused, induced to play with other children, 
and judiciously fed, it might save him,” adding, 
with a mental reservation, “ if anything could.'” 

No sooner said than done. Clara engaged 
him to call that very evening, after tea, “ to tell 
papa,” conferred with Sally Dailey ; was called 
the next morning at five o’clock, for the first 
time in her life; still more strange to tell, rose 
when she was called; breakfasted on an egg, as 
being compendious and nourishing; ran out and 
brought two travelling trunks; -with Nurse’s as¬ 
sistance packed them, and a basket of provis¬ 
ions ; kissed her father; shook hands with the old 
family servants; hugged Ned, who came hurry¬ 
ing and gaping down stairs, to bid her good¬ 
bye, just before it was too late; made him 
promise to write to her every week, and, with¬ 
out much difficulty, to spend his whole vacation 
with her; ordered round the coach, put Sally, 
two pillows, and Herman, into it; jumped in 
herself, and drove away with his head in her 
lap, in the soft June morning, to lodge for five 
or six months with the family who cultivated a 
large, old-fashioned farm, belonging to her 
father, on the sea shore, not many miles from 
Boston. 

Here Miss Clara passed her time profitably, 
in “ astonishing the nativeB,” not only by her 
beauty, but by her doings. For the first five or 
six days, she was scarcely seen ; for Herman, 
overcome with fatigue, soothed by the rich, 
heavy salt air, and lulled by the slumberous, 
ceaseless murmur of the sea, slept from morn- 
till night, and from night till morning, while 
Sally took care of him through the dark hours, 
and his sister through the bright ones, dividing 
her attention between him within, and the 
beautiful orioles without the window, flashing 
like lightning from the one full-blossoming ap¬ 
ple-tree to another, viciously breaking the blos¬ 
soms, and interspersing these performances 
with their startling, reedy, rollicking whistle. At 
the end of this period, she with him made her 
appearance out-of-doors, in a gray gingham and 
| flat. She-then climbed with him into the hay- 
carts, and, reclining in the scented hay and 
clover, made luxurious progresses through bright 
meadows twinkling with butter cups, and shady 
grassy lanes, among the wild green hills, balmy 
with the breath of evergreens, and strown, as if 
by the giants, with huge naoasy rocks, while 
rough ridgy pole fences sticking out of their 
sides here and there, like the back-hones of 
mastodons, completed their antediluvian ex¬ 
pression. She sat with him in the woods, aud 
hung him about like an idol (as he was to her) 
with oak-leaf wreaths and pine-leaf chains. She 
milked tie pet , Alderney into his mouth, and 
gathered wild rasp-berries, blue-berries, and 
thimble-berries, into that ever receptive and 
commodious cavity. She called the farmer’s 
children about her, and, with him clinging fast 
to her hand, took the lead in most uproarious 
games of puss-in-the-corner and the old-man’s- 
castle. She wrote to the Doctor for leave to 
let him bathe in the sea, and set Sally to make 
them up some bathing dresses, and Edward to 
teach them to swim. She rowed him in a boat, 
she went jogging about with him on the back 
of a plodding old cart-horse, and, in a word, she 
played with him such pranks as were never 
heard of in, or imagined possible to, that dis¬ 
creet and decorous young woman, before or 
after. 

This was Herman’s first actual face to face, 
and hand to hand, introduction to his mother 
earth ; and he passed his time in a sort of won¬ 
dering rapture, too deep for expression, except 
that once, in a confiding mood, he told his sis¬ 
ter he had dreamed that “ the farm was the 
Garden of Eden, and she was Eve, without any 
snake, and with leave to eat apples if she want¬ 
ed to, though she liked the peaches better; and 
he was her son Abel; but Cain had been sent 
to a boarding-school,” (Herman’s great hor¬ 
ror, and equivalent for a banishment to Sibe¬ 
ria.) Clara still had to allow him to read his 
chapter in thei Bible every day, though other 
books were strictly withheld. ' He could not go 
to sleep without it; for,he had “ promised poor 
mamma.” Towards Thankgiving time, she 
brought him back to town, with the last chest¬ 
nuts in a bag as a present for the Doctor; 
alighted at that gentleman’s door, and in tri¬ 
umph exhibited heb patient to him, with cheeks 
redder than her own; and hers bloomed to such 
a degree, that she looked like Gambadella's 
portrait of her mother come out of the frame • 
that for one young admirer whom she had left 
behind her, she now had two, which is saying a 
good deal; and that she was pretty unanimous¬ 
ly-pronounced to be the handsomest girl in Bos¬ 
ton that winter. She had “ seen about it. Lit¬ 
tle Herman ” did not die. 

There was nothing morbid left visible about 
him, except his more than girlish shyness and 
sensitiveness; and thdig might cling to him 
though life, unless done away with by .the com¬ 
panionship of other boys. He was therefore 
placed at once at the Latin school. There his 
lessons gave him no trouble; and though Ed¬ 
ward, who, with all his indolence in other mat¬ 
ters, was quite English in his devotion to boy¬ 
ish and manly exercisep, was fain for very 
shame to give him further private lessons in 
their own yard in sliding, and on a solitary 
spot on the Back Bay in skating, before he 
could suffer him to exhibit his attempts in 
either to his school-mates, he got on, on the 
whole, very well with them. He had both an 
ardor about whatever he undertook, and a nat¬ 
ural dexterity, which enabled him quickly to 
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of his father. Mr. Arden was struck with ap tbe,r mlnda made U P q uite aa stubbornly as rent it out, so that about 7,000,000 families are 
oplexy at his desk, and went, in three days, tbb ae of t fae South, not to do any,thing; against engaged in the cultivation of it. The aspect 


t cause greater confusion than they 


of whom again have, when employed in reasoning without ex- IVIIotit LLflI NtUUo. 

femrliesare. perimantupoo priMiples-ofmatoraliphiloflophy. Jerrold was in France, aud with a French- 
when firauCv “ The syllogism,” says Bacon, (Org., Syl. 13, “ a “ wbo waa enthusiastic on the subject of 
, wnen nrat tney ° . , , ’ ; '’ ’ ' Anglo French alliance. He said that he wan 

Unrated land in U.) « very unequal to the subtlety of nature. pr jj d t0 gee the Kngli8h and Prench 8uch good 


from the counting-house to the narrow house. SWy, howsoever they may talk now and then mnst be strange to Americans, when first they ine syllogism, says Bacon, (Org., Syl. I-,, A io Pretlch alliaQCe . He xaidtiia 

T rr.'ST' “ t fcr “* - ?“•--ss 

they might have been." iThaTbeen tTbusy awa ? ^m him to the right and the left,and he ‘proX^tt | ^woldT ZlT ^ pr °P 08ition8 ^ between Ffauee and Eagland “ 

in trying to make them rich, to spare any time ceaacs “> be respectable 5 and as for our me- erty has been divided over and over agate, and , J w ” dfl »J^ds are the signs of notions If, » ‘ ba aaa - __ 

for making them happy. Happy they had ehanics, tradesmen, and farmers, I suspect they »<*?« estates are now very scarce in France, therefore, the notions (which form the basis A Definition Political Ec; 

, , p J u. n df»r thft infl npnPft if not in which accounts m some measure for the few of the whole) be confused, and carelessly ab- Will you never learn, my dear, the ( 

been ; but it was m one another, and not in « f^ DCe ’ n6t ^ improved agricultural implements employed, ‘ stracted fromthinee, there is no soliditv in the b “ u real and exchangeable value 

him; and happy, therefore, they continued the mobs and the demagogues here, said Ed- compared to other countries. «- nmmi-atr n jin.. J n in ,, - y . . question was put to a hushand who 1 

without him. He had never been intimate warl L exaggerating, as rhetoricians are con- Mr. Pickens, our new Minister to Russia; is ( P . . , ' oa y °*’ e ’ 6n ’ ! s 111 lucky enough to be tied to a politiei 

with his children There were no mutual con- atant ly tempted to do, for the sake of point and at iH here, making purchases for his house at ^ geuuineiuduction. We have no sound notions, 0 mist in petticoats. “Oh, yes, m; 

solations reioictees confidences or counsels to parallel, “almost as much as thesand-hillers and St. Petersburgh, for which place he expects to either in logic or physics ; substance, quality, think I begin to see it ” “Indeed!” 

eolations, rejoicings, confidences, oi counsels,^to , Herman talks about are lea ve m the course of six or eight days. ‘ action, passion, and existence, are not clear fd the lady. “Yes,” replied the 

remember’ and to miss when he was gone. All “ ean General Dodge and family will soon be hero, ‘ notions ; much less, weight, l evity, density, ‘ For . dear I know y 

Clara’s few little perplexities and troubles had iney nave imowledge enough to make 0 n their way home. Mrs. Dodge, who has < termitv mr ,; a ,„ ro JLU learning, and all vour other virtues, 

been shared between “Ned aud Nurse;” all money, but not to make statesmen. This brother greatly suffered from the effects of the bad cli- « T^ ’ dry “?"’ S eneratl0 °’ oor ’ your real value But I know, also, t 

Herman’s little and preat between “ mLmma of oura wil! ool y S at himself into Coventry for mate of Spain, will spend a few weeks at some , r “P tlon > faction, repulsion, element, matter, of my married friends would swop w 

a nd Cr,' ’ L a3 for EdwI d he nZT nothing; and I cannot see the good sense of watering place to recruit her health before sail- ‘ form, and the like. They are all fontastical me. That’s your exchangeable value 

giving up all the peace and ctoLt.of life fo* % f D Owl" . d h v , ‘ a “ d iU The late Mr. Johnses, being a, 

hardly seen their father through their childhood, the 8ake of lheae abatract fl ues!io08 '” ily p'4'ois sailing dfreTfrom Naples Waa . tha la8 \ of the gre Bt Ma8tera ’ frieml ho " be ke P l bi “? e ' f fro “ bein ^ 

at t b „:, n aoi n t b a n La ..a,,ail,, Clara neither knew nor cared much about the P and diseove ry died with him. After the re- ,n quarrels, rep bed, By letting tl 

" b "‘ f-a ** p " 0 ”*“ “* 

them the old-fashioned monastic rule of silence idea of Herman iU or in trouble had frightened T 1 R F D had not been euUrel y lost " wbicb was not till There are two things which will 


ln aS P‘ an r W1 T a 1 ot agrreuflural ‘ syllogism consists of propositions, propositions thing I know between France and England— 
productions. Since the great Revolution, prop. < . , , rc 

erty has been divided over and over again, and °‘ wo / da; 7° rds are tbe a,gns of notlo “ 8 - If > 18 the 8ea ‘ - 

large estates are now very scarce in France, ‘ tllel 'efore, the notions (which form the basis A Definition in Politicil Economy.— 
which accounts in some measure for the few 1 of the whole) be confused, ami carelessly ab- “ Will you never learn, my dear, the difference 
improved agricultural implements employed, ‘ stracted from things, there is no solidity in the between real and exchangeable value ? ” The 
compared to other countries. ‘ i i, ..„ „ • ■ question was put to a hushand who had been 

Mr. Pickens, our new Minister to Russia, is , 8U P eMtruC ‘ u ™’. Our only bo*,e, then, » m i ncky enough to be tied to a political encoi- 
still here, making purchases for his house at genuine induction. We have no sound notions, 0 miat in petticoats. “Oh, yes, my dear, 1 
St. Petersburgh, for which place he expects to * either in logic or physics ; substance, quality, think I begin to see it." “ Indeed ! ” respond- 
leave in the course of six or eight days. ‘ action, passion, and existence, are not clear ed the lady. “Yes,” replied the husband. 

General Dodge and family will soon be here, ‘notions; much less, weight, levity, density, !* Eor . '“stance, my dear, I know your deep 

on their way home. Mrs. Dodge, who has ‘tenuity, moisture drvness *eueratiou cor learmng - and a11 ?°ur other virtues That’s 

greatly suffered from the effects of the bad cli- , moisture, aryness, generation, cor jour real value. But I know, also, that none 

mate of Spain, will spend a few weeks at some ( ru P llon > attraction, repulsion, element, matter, of my married friends would swop wives with 


at the table. When they grew older, and he her out of her usual careful courtesy, and nearly 
would willingly have heard their conversation, U P tw ° fli 8 h ‘ s of stair3 > before EWd bad got 
the habit of silence and constraint before-him half through his oration, which he finished, 
had become too fixed to be easily broken. He notwithstanding, to himself, probably because, 
did not know how to draw his daughter out; havmg once be g un > he waa to ° laz ? to leave off. 
and his oldest son was punning his studies at lire m 

college, and afterwards at Paris. He felt his L I r E I N PARIS, 

loneliness on his own hearth sometimes, but as- Pams, June 24, 1868. 

cribed it chiefly to his widowhood. If hesuffered, Dismissal of Gfen. Espinas'se—The Return of 
he betrayed it only by increasing gravity and EL. Fietri, former Prefect off Police—The 


‘ notions; much less, weight, fevity, density, 
‘ tenuity, moisture, dryness, generation, cor- 
‘ ruption, attraction, repulsion, element, matter, 
‘ form, and the like. They are all fantastical 
‘ and ill defined.” 

Aristotle was the last of the gre at masters, 
and discovery died with him. After the re¬ 
covery and publication of such of hi s works as 
had not been entirely lost, which was not till 


I 160 years after his death, he bega 


me. That’s your exchangeable value 1 ” 

The late Mr. John Jones, being asked by a 
friend how he kept himself from being involved 
in quarrels, replied, “ By letting the angry 
person have all the quarrel to himself.” 

There are two things which will make us 


) divide happy in this life, if we attend to them, 


the world with Plato, and, in the middle ages, firat ia > never t0 vex ourselves about what w 
ob,.. ta „d S ™. B „w 

Papal supremacy. His dicta became the nlti- - 

matum. What he had not taugh t, was not The father of every act is a \ 
worth learning; and wo to the visionary who w e would have our conduct 
, A r . , - , , . xt- t • watch, restrain, and regulate 

dreamed of going beyond him. N othing can « keep ’ oar hear [ 3 with “p diIi 

better illustrate the thraldom of the human —— 

mind, than the celebrated sentence of Edmund ^ ate ^y heard of a house 

Lully, who ventured to ftrrite agairis t Aristotle, U ^i y r Jaaorf 1 "it U 
not many years before the advent of Bacon. caa > t atayf the young ladies 
So shocked was gowned dullness at his temer- grammar.” 
ity, that authority was appealed to ; .he was ar- « Are tbo3e pure 0 ~ iet7 
raigned before the Parliament of Paris, solemn- man 0 f a b i rd fancier, with wl 
ly decreed to be impudent, ignorant , and a tiating for a pair. “ Yes, sir, 
liar, his works ordered to be burned, and he confidentially; “I raised thei 
forbidden to write more, or read himself what this vely cttuary fleed '” 
he had written 1 It must not be suppose d that How often do men mistake 
the ages since the beginning of Arist otle’s own opinions for the love of tl 
reign, including the fall of the empire and the A , ad deacribi astern 
birth of the kingdoms, have been destitute of u He never smiles but he feel 
speculative works, without oonflict, because -—■ 

without discovery. It may be rather said t hat, , N“ w , have the public bs< 

i„,h.b,„k., ,b„ be.«. JaasssESi 


sternness; if his spirits rose, by going more to Gourt a J ^ Cloud-Departure of the Em 
,. ’ m L H u l . , ‘ j peror for Plombiere—Preparations at the 

his Club. Thus, though a most upright and ‘camp of Chalon-Death of Ary Scheffer- 
well-intentioned man, or perhaps, to speak Restoration of the Rubens Collection—The . 

more correctly, most free from ill intention, Weather—The Bois de Boulogne—Embel 

and in money matters a very indulgent parent, lishments of Paris—The promising State of 
even, to his children he live'd little beloved, and Fickens , ' our Minister to 

died little lamented by them, and left with them 

a memory which, instead of being a cherished T# 1) f Edit " ° f f e * atio “ ad &a: ,. 

source of tender, elevating, and grateful feeling, . Na P° le °“ baa a tl a st learned by expe- 

was a briar in their consciences, which it was nence that mflitary me^are net the most fit to 
c . , , , « . fill all the olnces of the Government: their large 

a relief to caBt from them; because, though pja 

they had no unfilial words nor deeds to reproach °! S * n * ° f ^“^ness are indisputable, but 


themselves with on his account, they could not 
but acknowledge to themselves that they had 


they are rarely endowed with the necessary 
ability for conducting the intricate affairs of 
State. Gen. Espinasse was, a few days since, 


The father of every act is a thought. If, then, 
we would have our conduct correct, we must 
watch, restrain, and regulate our thought! — 
“ keep our hearts with all diligence.” 

We lately heard of a housemaid, who, about 
to leave a family rather unexpectedly, t nd 
urged to give a reason it, simply said : 11 1 
can’t stay, the young ladies speak such Lad 
grammar.” 

“Are those pure canaries ? ” asked a gentle¬ 
man of a bird fancier, with whom he was nego 
tiating for a pair. “ Yes, sir,” said the dealer, 
confidentially; “I raised them ’ere birds from 


said or done very Httie to give him pleasure. thanked (a8 'th e Fr. e nch potitely.express a dis- LORD BACON AND THE OLD METHOD. “heir ban 
Edward and Clara moved on towards middle 1 1 1 


Now, have the public been disputing, for 
these twenty years, which of the two is greatest, 
Schiller or myself I Let them go and be thauk- 


rather character, of their disputes, li 'y ful that they have two such fellows to dispute 


missal from office,) received the additional title 


har'moniously^with a merry mutulTunderatanff f S8nat0r ’. and aQ an “ nlt y of 30 ’ U00 fr a “ C8 > But impracticable aims and the too. great | ter > and the ber<! « disputes as. to whal 

ing, that if they could ever find fellow-piteri ms T ’“T* Uuadeta made b y b >“ d «»“g reliance upon logic formed the chief obstacles Aristotelian, as common before Lutb< 

whom they liked better than one another, they admlmstcat ‘°“ “ 8 f s * *> The first thing sought | «i“ce, upon speculative theology, we, 

should part at once; but that had not happen- M ‘ DelaBgle ’ a “ emment member of tbe bar ’ a ee“ a “> have been a perfect definition, or de¬ 
ed, for the net Quality of each appeared to be “ b “ 8 . “ an > baa take “ bla ecription, of the form in the scholastic sense, or 


iddle ages were chiefly tp illustrate the mas- 
r, and the fierce disputes as. to what wag truly 
ristotelian, as common before Luther’s day as 


e folios of the J about. — Goethe. 


should part at once; but that had not happe 
ed, for the pet quality of each appeared to 


ren of useful or scientific discovery as the latter 
of charity and good works. Yet, while the fol- 


John Chinaman stepped into a jewelry store 
•In Man Francisco, and inquired if they had any 
i-outustencies ? On beiag asked to explain 
t> icLteli, be didn’t know what consistency was, 
b it Hue had been told it was some sort of a 
je wei, and he should like to see one. He m - 
in. brined that it was doubtful if any shopkeeper 


*. *i ' . ,. , . _ | place. Report says, and it is to be hoped with essence of the thing itself. Instead of being lowers of Aristotle worshipped, they corrupted ; in . ‘he city possessed the article. 

IQ tfi 6 1 6 6 °h f th Bn . truth, that the unpopular plan °f General Espi- content by patient observation and experiment and in the endless mazes of their false refi- 


doing, and that each of them possessed 


nentlv and beheld possessed in an almost „n \ Z -> 7 T alUhe P r °perty beiouging to the with learning some qualities or facts respect- “i“g 8 - they seemed to have forever closed the atte U d genius; wfieu tney do, they are its 

y ’ , P , . benevolent institutions into State stocks, will ; n g the object of investigation, and thence as- paths of substantial knowledge. The barren- forti mes and its blemishes. The man of 


O "ddities aad singularities of behaviour may 
itte nd genius; when they do, they are its mig- 


exCe 6 , e ^, r . e ® ^ , 6 er ' 8 'heir no t be carried out. It i® likewise whispered cending to higher or more general truths, Aris. ness of these writers is most aptly described in 

mora an re igious co e,i wasmne i e t at that M. Pie'.ri, the former Prefect of Police, totle sought, by a hasty and sensual induction, the first book Of “ The Advancement of Learn- 
0 ° DS a ?. Ce ’ W1 f W ° a ” * aaaea - will be recalled and reinstated. first of all, a universal or complete definition, of : “This kind of degenerate learning did 

' c' 1 a‘g 88 0r ?!^’, J 6 n1j ° area The Court has returned from Fontainebleau, the essence of the thing itself, and thence, by ‘ chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen, who, 
° 8 , y ’ W , e0r6e a ey8 0a r . and is now at St. Cloud, where the Empress his logic, to arrive at particulars. Now, the ‘ having sharp and strong wits, and abundance 

61 8 °“ ay8 ’ an g° 0 c arc twice intends remaining till the return of the Empe- difficulties in arriving at truth by this means ‘ of leisure, and small variety of reading, (but 
a ay ’ 1 1 e weat er was as goo as that r0 r from his favorite watering place, Plombiere, are as yet insurmountable, and arise mainly ‘ their wits being shut up in cells of a few au- 
. . ‘thore, chiefly Aristotle as their dictator, 


a their persons were shut up in the cells feasion. 


°”. , a , ay ’ * e wea er was as goo as that ror from his favorite watering place, Plombiere, are as yet insurmountable, and arise mainly ‘ their wits being shut up in cells of a few au- , 

tl ' C I,' ,r P r n s e V, a L l0g r V n u wbere be ex P ect8 t0 g° in tbe course of a few from our ignorance, the impossibility with our ‘ thors, chiefly Aristotle as their dictator, t 

roug e o er ays o e wee , w ich da y 8) a f ter w hi c h they will together visit Brit- weak faculties of grasping the essence of thingB, ‘ aa their persona were shut up in the cells I 
clauses had a supplement, which probably grew and als6 from the imperfection of language. I ‘ of monasteries and colleges,) and knowing < 

on o eo servance o em, t ee aett at Q rea t preparations are in progress for the know not what may he the nature and extent of * history, either of nature or time, did, - 

one oug o o any goo o ce o o erswic ann ual concentration and practicing of troops future discoveries; but, so far as they have gone, ‘ out of no great quantity of matter, and infinite 

came in one s way, that could be done without ftt ^ camp of cha)on) where the Kmperor wil , or ar0 likely to g0> we find it impoaaib i e fully to ‘ agitation of wit, spin out unto ns those labs- 


geni is will bo ashamed of them ; at least, he 
will never affect to distioguiih himself by 
whin iseal peculiarties. 

A • colored firm in Newark, N. J., having suf¬ 
fered unue pecuniary embarrassments, recently 
closed feasiness, and the senior member gave 
the fol'hwing “notis” to the public: “The 
diasoln Boa of copartnership heretofore resisting 
twixt m e and Moses Jones, in the barber pio- 


what is called the religious sentiment, Clara 
abounded, and Edward was not deficient; hnt 
it was culy another item in their long list of 
luxuries. Their practice, it must be owned, 
was much better than Constance’s, both be- 


spend a few days on his way back from Plom- know, and hence to define, foe nature or fori 


‘ agitation of wit, spin out unto u; 
‘ rious webs of learning which a 
1 their books. For the wit arid n 


feasion, ami heretofo resolved. Pusona who 
ose muift pay foe inseriber. Dem wbat the 
furm os e mast call on Jones, as the form is 
insolv(id. —Ligeti Johnton." 

“ Sorry to hear of your being at the play¬ 
house last night, Mr. Brown; for.your charac¬ 
ter has always stood high in the world.” “ If 
the world has any sort of good opinion of me, 


biere. of things. To us is given only to see qualities ‘ fo® ir b °O k8 - P °r the wit arid mind of man, che wor]d h ./ a aDy gort ^ f;uuu u[Jluluu OI 

The political news is still without moment, and to observe uses ; Deity can grasp the ab- work U P°“ mattei '- which is the contem- acacon, lam much obliged to it, pro tern ; but 

The -French press, by way ef amusing the stract, and knows the materials of his work. Our ‘ plation of the creatures of God, worketh ac- ! I cannot return the compli 


°:- d ’ | general reader, fills its uninteresting columns I inward sight only teaches us moral relations and j ‘ cor ding to the stuff, ami is limited thereby 


with a ridiculous view of the wee 


s with the most general ideas. Of matter, of things, 1 bat work “PO“ itself as tbe spider 


A vocalist fays he could sing “ way down ot 
the old Tar liver,” if he could only get tis<s 


cause their tempers were; and because they had wb ; cb tbe Kngliah press treats the existing dif- we learn by comparison, we know by likes. ‘ b ' 8 web ’ tben ' a e “dI e8B , and brings forth pitch. 

a a ome to grow up m, an some in y beu i t ; eg between themselves and Brother Jon- With what shall we compare the elements ? To ‘ i“ de '' d cobwebs of learning, admirable for The Java are God’s heat , , 

domestic influences to grow up under, and to atbaB . The French evidently would not object what is matter like, before its creation into ‘ tbe fi ” 8 of tbread a “ d work, but of no like many other gifts! pass 8 b y unheeded atd 

serve as conductors outwards for their general t o an encounter between those two great and forms? Conld Aristotle succeed in giving a ‘ substance and'profit.” unappreciated. We ask a friend, “ Wbat are 

hunuan sympat lea ; but the example of Mrs. pewer ful nations. perfect definition or description of air or water, But foe night of discovery was not always to 7 0u dcd “g n ° w ? ” and are answered, “ I have 

Arden the third had nertainlv not tended tr> . . . „ , .... . • . . . ...... ... ’ .. . , . . . . 3 been, doimr than and so. and am arnnn to enw. 


Arden the third had certainly not tended to Another e 
attract them magnetically to the devout life. departed foie 
Edward was by this time a physician. He Ary goffer 
had as much employment as he wanted among t - ong are bea 
the rich, which was a little, and as much as he gt accarat 


to an encounter between those two great and forms? Could Aristotle succeed in giving a 1 substance and profit. unappreciated. We ask a friend, “ Wbat are 

pewerful nations. perfect definition or description of air or water, But foe night of discovery was not always to 7 0u d .°‘ n £ n ° w ? ” and ar « answered, “ I have 

Another eminent French artist has recently he might perhaps hy his logic, and with a per- continue—a night none the less real, because mence°8omeother work^oon^bu^'as^'now 1 ! 
departed this life. The lamented and famous feet language, deduce their qualities. But can by the dim Borealis we could see afar off the am not doing anything.” And yet we^om- 
Ary Scheffer was a poetic artist; his composi- either be defined ? With all his research, and flitting forms of ideal life, or because the dull plain that we have no time. An Indian chief 
tions are beaming with feeling, and are of tbe that of all philosophers since his day, wbat do moon revealed aronud us the long-trodden fo“ Nations once said a wiser thing 
most accurate delineation, but Scheffer unfor- we know of them, other than certain Qualities oaths of scholastic progression, ever anna- fo®)' 1 a “y philosopher. A white man remarked 


the rich, which was a little, and as much aa he moa t acoar ate delineation, but Scheffer unfor- we know of them, other than certain qualities paths of scholastic progression, ever appa foaR any philosopher. A while man remarked 

wanted among the poor, wh.ch was usually tanate l y l acke d coloring. The art of painting or facts respecting them ? And these facts, while rently onward, yet always ending at the point ?“well ’’^repHed Red ^acbe^ernfflv -"T 

none a . 01 not care to be roused from a t present seems greatly to consist in producing they confound the vanity of ancient philoso- of departure. The dominion of Aristotle had pose you have all there is l He is the wisest 

is owny 8 um ers y nig t, to soothe the ex- startling effects, by dashing colors one over the phy, only serve to confirm our conviction that been much shaken about the period of the and best man who can c*owd the moat good 

aggerate a arms of indisposed “exiles of Erin” otber- Landscape painters, in particular, sac- the secrets of matter, as well aa of spirit, are Reformation. The invention of printing had actions into’ now. 

in roa street, nor, y ay, to have conquered r ;fice drawing to the production of a striking only within the grasp of the Infinite Mind. So immeasurably increased tbe opportunities for pwitsssphy nv pits 

combatants, with broken heads, borne in by cm ^ and t b ey lay colors on the canvas of light, of sound, of heat; we ean affirm many study ; the new and general use of gunpowder —— 

their exclamatory friends (“ an’ surely I ”) in with a trowel. things in regard to each, but any attempted and the mariner’s compass, the vast discoveries Sir Humphrey Davy, when a boy, with the 

hob-nailed shoes over Clara’s hall carpet, into Speaking of paintings, reminds^me of my definition 0 f either must be a mere statement of in geography, and the increasing development defiant constancy of youth which had as yet 

trap, theretore, tor such miscreants, by putting ueut Mligt in the poaaeBa i on of tbe French it passes in right lines, and learn its laws of re- rather than of logic—couldnot fad of their effect, bit his toe when he was bathing, and made him 

a sign in either of his windows. His father s Government have all been placed together and fraction and reflection. I do not ignore deduc- Copernicus aud Galileo had, in opposition to roar loud enough to be heard half a mile off', 

door-plate only, left undisturbed, or his servant, thoroughly cleansed with the greatest possible tion after tbe establishment of facts; for having Aristotle, taught the true theory of the heaven- If he had maintained, instead, that pain was a 

if he was out, told his friends of his wherea- success, and they now look as if they had but , obaervat ion and experiment, ascertained ly motions ; the Reformation itself greatly good, his doctrine would have been unimpeach- 

bouts* anfi whpn thftv wArA nnt vArv waII n nr j ust been taken from the easel, and the colors / _ 9 . , . ,, , 4l . , e , able. Unless the whole constitution ot the 

!! U ill 1 Z t verywell-nor J Me ftg bright ag they were wh^ first painted, these laws, we can by the aid of logic and stirred the minds of men ; and some of the ^ were altered, our existence depends on 

very in tney sent ior nun. jno expense naa To make the operation more striking tp the mathematics learn the whole science of optics. Reformers, especially Luther, had ventured to 0llr sensibility to suffering. An anecdote, 

been spared in his education. He was as skil- eye, a strip on each canvass has been carefully Thus, any fact or quality, clearly established, assail the whole philosophy of the schoolmen, which is quoted by Dr. Carpenter, in his “ Prin- 

ful as want of experience would lpt him be; preserved with the old varnish, giving that por- become8 a proper foundation for logical or and that of their great master. The times had ciplea of Human Physiology,” from the “ Jour- 

and the beauty of his person, voice, and move- f effeCt ° f bel “ g Veiled by mathematical deduction. But where would become favorable for Bacon’s undertaking; “ a > of a Naturalist/’ show, the fatal effects of 
ments, made his presence seem as appropriate The weather has’ been exceedingly oppres- have been the optics of Newton, J>ad he first men had grown impatient of intellectual bond- a u ^ m P orar y saa P ec 8 aw our na- 

as that of fruit and flowers in a luxurious sick- s * lve . ^ present, however, the temperature is started with a definition of the essence of light, age ; they were ready for some Moses, to lead a* drover went to sleep on a winter’s evening 
room * most agreeable. La Patrie (an evening pa- and made of that definition a proposition from them forth. upon the platform of a lime kiln, with one leg 

Clara kept house for him with a goodly corps per) gives foe temperature of the principal whlcb by gtrict syllogiatic or mathematical in- It is not my purpose to detail the Inductive resting upon the stones which had been piled 

played the pieces, which her brothers liked there has been on the same day at St. Peters- duce all that is to be learned m relation to light? first axiom of the Organon : suming Bre before he rose up. His foot was 

best. She read a little, embroidered much, burgh, Algiers, or Florence, &c. On the 21at He might have delighted the world by the in- “ Man, as the minister and interpreter of na- burned off above the ancle; and when, roused 

went shopping with a full purse, and seemed to instant, which was a very cool day, the mean genuity of his definitions and the strictness of ‘ ture, does and understands as much as his i“ foe morning hy the man who superintended 

herself and others to possess a lot most envia- t8m P e ^ a fo re . of , Faria . 65 "i n , Lyo “ 8 ? d , in hig logio but h!g reaBO ning, being founded on ‘ observations on the order of nature, either tbe lime ; k ' ln ’ be pub his atum ^’ u ” conflcioua . Gf 

^ ft' ! ndulgeDC6a acd V “ d ° f .f 1 ! 63 ' ®. he Petereburgh 60 degrees Fahrenheit We'have notbin « but terms, vtould have brought forth ‘ with regard to things or the mind, permit him, c ^ m Me d ° r ;nte’ fragmente. 0111 Whether* h^ had 

went to Dans ana parties, made calls, had din- aga ; n had the thermometer up to 96), and nothing but words. But it is not always or ‘ and neither knows nor is capable of more.” bee n lolled into torpor by the carbonic acid 

ner-parties when she could get enough good though one-fourth of the population of this necessarily true that a correct definition of And thus, for foe babbling of the schools, we driven off from the lime stone, or whatever else 
talkers together, and often sat between times in great city has dispersed, the streets areas things furnishes a basis for deducing their qual- are taught to look at the workings of things may have been the cause of his insensibility, he 

doing late on this particular Sunday afternoon, fill up , he vacaum> alid tbe t h ea tres, caffi tl0 “. faBCled that kad fo““ d the form of osition, from sounding words cnnmngly conn n i g (,t afterwards in Bristol Hospital, 

when Edward, having obligingly left us time chantants, arid public gardens, are thronged by heat. He pronounced it motion. Admit him terfeiting ideas, and thence to what must be, Without foe warning voice of pain, life would 
for a great deal of gossipping about him and that floating population. correct, what quality or fact in relation to heat we are tamfot to look to what is, and thence to be a series of similar disasters. The crab, to 

his, at last exerted himself so far as to take his The Bois de Boulogne continues to be the can we hence dedu exce t the negative one wbafc muat be ; and this is the whole of the the lasting detriment of chemistry, might have 

tween the tips °f two ivory-rimmed fingers, and p l aC es in foe world. It is impossible to describe or anything else ; can we hence, by a syllogism, seem to rob its apostle of the glory of his toil, slightest, suspicion of foe ravages which were 

sard, • Clara. t be fairy-like beauty of that place on a grand learn the manner of creating it, its radiation, Yet the simplest ideas and methods have re- going on. Had he survived the injuries from 

She raised her eyes and answered, “Miofra- fete evening, when it is blazing with jets of gas its reflection, and its effect upon other bodies ? quired the highest toil and longest years for the crab, he would yet have been cut off in the 

Don t yon think yon d -better go and see 00 i 0red iJLps, representing fruits and flowers defimtlon > 1 am wlIb “g to admit it; and I pro- the Arabic figures is simple, indeed; yet who gion ^bis chest had not warned him to cease 

about Herman ? 0 f every gbape, size, and hue. Those brilliant nounce such definition impossible. knows the labors of those who supplanted the iubaling the carburetted hydrogen, nor, after 

She looked all astray. An aunt of hers once gas flames are also mingled with jets d’eau. But foe imperfection of language necessarily awkward alphabet by foe arabic character aud a long struggle for life, would he have recover. 


his misfortune, to the ground, the extremity 
crumbled into fragments. Whether he had 
been lolled into torpor by the carbonic acid 
driven off from the lime stone, or whatever else 


from this lot of humanity, sxpired iu a fort¬ 
night afterwards iu Bristol Hospital. 

Without foe warning voice of pain, life would 
be a series of similar disasters. The erab, to 


« , y a,, y S I colored lamps, representing fruits and flowers 1 

.bout Herman ? 0 f every gbape, size, and hue. Those brilliant 

She looked all astray. An aunt of hers once 1 gas flames are also mingled with jets d’eau. 
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ed to say to his alarmed assistant, “ I do not 
think I shall die.” 

Without physical pain, infancy would be 
maimed or perish, before experience could in¬ 
form it of its dangers. Lord Kaimes advised 
parents to cut the fingers of their children 
“cunningly’-’ with a knife, that the little in¬ 
nocents might associate suffering with the 
glittering blade before they could do a worse 
injury; but if no smart accompanied the 
wound, they would cut up their own fingers 
with the same glee that they cut a stick, and 
burn them in a candle with the same delight 
that they burn a piece of paper in the fire. 
Without pain, we could not proportion our 
actions to the strength of our frame, or our ex 
ertions to its power of endurance. 

Iu the impetuosity of youth, we should strike 
blows that would crush our hands, and break 
our arms; we_ should take leaps that would 
dislocate our limbs; and, no longer taught by 
fatigue that the muscles needed repose, we 
should continue our sports and our walking 
tours till we had worn out the living tissue with 
the same unconsciousness that we now wear 
out our coats and our shoes. The very nutri¬ 
ment which is the support of life would fre- 
qontly prove our death. Mirabeau said, of a 
man who was as idle as he was corpulent, that 
his only use was to show how far the Bkin 
would stretch without bursting. Without paiD, 
this limit would be constantly exceeded, and 
epicures, experiencing no uneasy sensations, 
would continue their festivities until they met 
with the fate of the frog in the fable, who was 
ambitious of emulating the size of the ox. 

Sir Charles Bell mentions the caBe of a pa¬ 
tient who had loBt the sense of heat in his right 
hand, and who, unconscious that the cover of 
a pan which had fallen into the fire was burn¬ 
ing hot, took it out, and deliberately returned 
it to its place, to the destruction cf the skin of 
the palm and fingers. This, of itself, would be 
an accident of incessant occurrence, if the mon¬ 
itor were wanting, which makes us drop such 
materials more hastily than we pick them up. 
Pain is the grand preserver of existence, the 
sleepless sentinel that watches over onr safety, 
and makes us both start away from the injury 
that is present, and guard against it carefully 
in the time to come .—London Quarterly Re- 


memorandum, the Doctor speaks cautiously 
but hopefully of the final result. He says : 

| “ ‘ I am in hopes that an active treatment 

will produce the absorption of the excess of 
fluid effused about the brain, and diminish the 
congestion of the membranes of this organ. As 
regards the condition of the spine, which is 
quite distinct from that of the head, though due 
to the - same primary cause, and by a sort of 
contre coup, an active treatment may diminish 
the degree of pain, if not altogether recder the 
sensibility normal, so as to allow walking and 
other movements to take place without pain.’ 

“ Mr. Sumner's general health has almost 
entirely rallied from the original shock. This 
is due to what the English physicians last year 
called 1 the wonderful recuperative energies of 
his constitution,’ and to what Dr. Sequard 
names ‘a remarkable power of resistance to in¬ 
jury.’ It is this, in alliance with his untouched 
vigor of will, that has enabled Mr. Sumner to 
throw off or resist so much of the effects of his 
original injuries, and now enables him to bear 
the moxa without the chloroform which Dr. 
Sequard recommended, and without the wincing 
which the Doctor expected. The present severe 
treatment, which Dr. 8. is not yet ready to re¬ 
linquish, may be followed, in the course of the 
summer, by certain internal remedies and by 
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FREE LABOR IN TROPICAL PRODUCTION S. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES, 


Rev. John Abbott, the sailor preacher, re¬ 
lates the following good story of one of his con¬ 
verts to temperance: 

Mr. Johnson, at the close of a cold-water 
lecture, intimated that he must sign the pledge 
in his own way, which he did in these words : 

“ I, William Johnson, pledge myself to drink 
no more intoxicating drinks for one year.” 

Some thought he wouldn’t stick three days, 
others allowed him a week, and a few others 
gave him two weeks; but the landlord knew 
him best, and said he was good stuff, but at 
the end of the year Bill would be a good soaker. 

Before the year was quite gone, Mr. Johnson 
was asked by Mr. Abbott— 

“ Bill, ain’t you going to resume the pledge ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Jack, but what I will. 
I have done pretty well so far. Will you let me 
sign it again my own way ? ” 

“ 0 yes, any way, so that you will not drink 


He writes: 

“I, William Johnson, sign this pledge for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and if liv¬ 
ing at the end of that time, I intend to make 
out a lease for life.” 

A day or two after, Johnson went to see his 
old landlord, who eyed him as a hawk does a 
chicken. 

“ 0, landlord I whined Bill, accompanied by 
sundry contortions of the body, as if enduring 
the most excruciating torment, “I have such a 
lump on my side.” 

“That’s because you have stopped drink¬ 
ing^ you won’t live two years longer at this 


London Editors.— The principal writers on 
the Morning Post are Mr. Algernon Borthwick, 
Mr. Dunfy, and Ms. Howard Glover. The 
author of those wonderful paragraphs descrip¬ 
tive of balls and fetes is Mr. H. Rumsey Poster, 
the original “Jenkins” of Punch. The politi¬ 
cal editor of the Morning Herald is Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton, M. P., now Secretary to the Treas¬ 
ury ; the general manager is Mr. Morier Evans, 
formerly second city correspondent of the Times. 
Punch is edited by Mr. Mark Lemon, who, by 
the bye, never wites a line in it. The staff con¬ 
sists of Mr. Shirley Brooks, (to whom all the 
best artioles may with safety be attributed,) 
Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Peroival Leigh, and Mr. 
Horace Mayhew. The illustrations are by Mr. 
Leech and Mr. Tenniel; those signed with a 
trident are the productions of a Mr. Howard, a 
pupil of Mr. Leech’s. They dine together every 
Wednesday. The responsible editor of the 
Saturday Review is Mr. Cooke, who edited the 
Morning Chronicle in its palmy days ; and the 
principal writers are Messrs. Venables, Vernon 
Harcourt, Merivale, Kingsley, Scott, and Rob¬ 
ert Bell. The Athenaeum is edited by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, and numbers among its contribu¬ 
tors Messrs. Chorley, Moy, Thomas, Thornbury, 
Hannay, Doran, and Heraud. The editor of 
the Literary Gazette is Mr. Lovell Reeve; its 
most efficient writer Mr. Theodore Martin. The 
Examiner is under the joint editorship of Mr. 
Savage, author of “The Bachelor of the Al¬ 
bany,” and Mr. Morley, editor of “ Palissy, the 
Potter.” The Leader is edited by Mr. P. S. 
Pigott; its principal contributors are Messrs. 
Thornton Hunt and Horace St. John. The Il¬ 
lustrated London News is edited by Dr. 
Mackay. The column “ Notes of the Week,” is 
written by Mr. Shirley Brooks; the “ Town and 
Table Talk,” by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Messrs. James Hannay, G. A. Sala, A. May¬ 
hew, H, S. Edwards, Edmund Yates, and Dra¬ 
per, are the principal members of the staff of 
(he Illustrated News. Mr. Thackeray is said 
to receive £200 a month from Messrs. Brad¬ 
bury and Evans for the “ Virginians.” 


There is no subject on which more miscon¬ 
ception prevails than on the Results .of Eman¬ 
cipation and the Workings of Free Labor in 
the British West Indies. 

Charles Tappan, of Boston, who sojourned 
last December and January in Barbados, 
spent much of his time while there in collect¬ 
ing authentic information in relation to it, sub¬ 
mitting a series of nineteen questions to va¬ 
rious persons qualified to give satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, to which replies were returned, which 
effectually refute the predictions and expose 
the misrepresentations of the Pro-Slavery 
Press- Of these, he has furnished ub with'a 
large portion, the publication of which we 
shall commence about the first of August. 

’Among the documents printed, will be a 
very able lelter from Mr. Hincks,'Governor of 
the Five Windward Islands, another from the 
Bishop of Barbados, several from Missiona¬ 
ries, Magistrates, and Overseers. 

We announce the publication in advance, to 
give a fair opportunity to all who may wish to 
secure authentic documentary evidence of the 
workings of the Free Labor System, in the 
West Indies. 


PARTIES AND THEIE CHANGE OF PRINCI- 


“ If I commence drinking, will the lump go 


“ Do you think so, landlord ? ” 

“ I know it; you’ll have them on your arms, 
back, breast, and head; you will be covered all 
Over with lumps.” 

“Well, may be I will,” said Bill. 

“ Come, Bill,”said the landlord, “let’s drink 
together; ” at the same time pouring the red 
stuff from the decanter into the glass, gug, gug, 


“No,” said Johnson, “I can’t, for I’ve sign¬ 
ed the pledge again.” 

“ You ain’t though I you are p. fool I ” 

“ Yes, that old Bailor coaxed so hard I could 


The heat is so oppressive and drought pre¬ 
vails to such extent in certain localities of 
France, that, in spite of the recent storms, 
water begins to get scarce. At Versailles, 
particularly where the" flow of the Morly aque¬ 
duct is interrupted, water is sold at fabulous 
prices. People talk of its being a franc for a 
little over a quart. 

Mazzini has undertaken to raise a new loan; 
this time the bonds are made in a style very 
picturesque. They represent two armies in 
battle array, a cross surmounted by a crown of 
thorns, and reposing on a cannon and a coffin. 
The tricolor and a royal crown lie on the ground, 
and at the bottom is seen the cupola of St. 
Paul’s church. Two women in white robes 
and a steed ready to he off complete the deco¬ 
ration. The funds are to remain in the posses¬ 
sion of Mazzini, who promises to employ them 
in the cause of European liberty. 

One of the Parisian booksellers, Mr. Michael 
Levy, is to he married to Mile. Caba, of Bor¬ 
deaux. The family is one of the most distin¬ 
guished, and the bride is delightful. Wishing 
to honor both himself and his new family, Mr. 
Levy brings with him to Bordeaux as witnesses 
four of the most celebrated poets in his book¬ 
store, Messrs. Emile Augier, M. Ponsard, M. 
Autran, and Victor Sejour. 


“ I wish the old rascal was in Guinea. Well, 
how long do yon go this time ? ” 

“For nine hundred and ninety-nine years.” 

“ You won’t live a year.” 


Well, I guess I won’t drink; here’s the 
lump,” continued Bill, holding up something 
with a hundred dollars in it; “and you say I’ll 
have more such lumps, and that’s what I want.” 


THE OPERATION UPON SENATOR SUMNER. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard, the principal physician 
in attendance upon Mr. Sumner, has made pub¬ 
lic a memorandum of the late diagnosis made 
by him, which resulted in the decision to apply 
fire to the neck and spine. His general health 
and the operation in question are thus de¬ 
scribed : 

“ From the outset, Mr. Sumner has, so to 
speak, undervalued the seriousness of his 
ccndition. At the time of the assault upon 
him, he did not comprehend the full extent and 
nature of the injury received, and has lived 
from that time to the present in the constant 
hope of an early restoration to a sound state of 
health. On coming abroad this time, he was 
counting mainly on the curative influence of 
travel, exercise in the open air, and absence of 
that excitement on home affairs which he could 
not escape in America. At Paris, he met Dr. 
George Hayward, the eminent Boston surgeon, 
who, in view of his present condition, at once 
urged ‘ active treatment ’—that in the armlina. 


When in 1841 James Buchanan rose in the 
Senate of the United States to move the rejec¬ 
tion of Edward Everett as minister to England, 
backing that motion by a long, subtle, and ma¬ 
lignant speech, wherein he disclaimed all per¬ 
sonal antipathy to Mr. Everett, all question of 
his ability and personal worth, but condemned 
and proscribed him simply as an Abolitionist, 
the first man to repel the imputation, and hurl 
volcanic thunders at the mover, was Mr. Rufus 
Choate, now father-in-law of Mr. Buchanan's 
sub-treasurer at Boston. Henry Clay’s clarion 
voice of course was heard, loud above the roar 
of faction. “ You pretend,” said Clay, “ to 
fear that the Union will be dissolved, if Buch 
men as Mr. Everett are called to high cffiee ; 
I tell you, that if such men are rejected on such 
pretexts, the Union is already dissolved.” The 
conspirators were cawed by the defiant, indig¬ 
nant bearing of the Whig statesman, and the 
cold-hearted, crafty, treacherous mover of Mr. 
Everett’s rejection devoured his chagrin in si¬ 
lence. Then Messrs. Everett and Choate did 
not doubt they stood on the national side in 
the contest, and that Buchanan’s motion, 
though veiled by a pretended love of and care 
for the Union, was intensely factious, sectional, 
and in its drift hostile to the integrity of the 
Union. Mr. Buchanan is the same to-day that 
he was in 1841. Where, then, are Messrs. 
Choate and Everett ? 


It is of primary importance that more should 
he done to break up the domination and tyran¬ 
ny of organization and discipline. There are 
thousands of henest men whose feelings and 
convictions are against the nationalizing and 
extension of Slavery, but they fear to break 
away from the organization in which they have 
been trained, although that organization is op¬ 
posing the principles on which it was original¬ 
ly based. 

The readers of the Era are not of tjiis charac¬ 
ter, but they may not all be prepared to meet the 
assumptions and fallacies of the Sham Democ¬ 
racy ; and it is well, therefore, to bring before 
them facts in relation to the parties that have 
heretofore existed, to show them what have 
been the different phases of parties, and that 
most men have changed their associations, and 
very many of them their principles. 

There is, we think, a strong effort making to 
reunite the fragmentary elements of the Bu¬ 
chanan party, to conciliate Douglas, Wise, &e., i 
by representing the danger to the “ Democratic 
party.” Now, if it can he shown there is in 
fact no such party, that it is a mere pretext, an 
assumption of unscrupulous men, to accomplish 
a bad purpose, by misusing the name of a suc¬ 
cessful but gone by party, men will be better 
prepared to investigate questions, and will have 
more courage in avowing their honest opinions. 
Besides, if Mr. Douglas and others begin to see 
that the “magic of a name” is lost, that the 
people are relieving themselves of the tyranny 
and discipline of organization, they will be 
less disposed to reunite with a feeble and fall 
ing Administration. 

There is no love between the different lead¬ 
ers of the Administration party, but a mutual 
necessity impels them to suppress their ani¬ 
mosity towards each Other, and try to keep up 
this factitious organization, which has still a 
prestige of whioh they would avail themselves. 
You cannot reason with these men, nor reach 
their followers, by any direct appeals; but 
let the people begin to discuss and examine 
the matter, and the effect will be decisive. 

There have been different phases or dynas¬ 
ties of parties—the Republican and the Federal, 
the Democratic and Whig—the first commercial, 
the second financial, and the present is terri¬ 
torial, as connected with Slavery. We, in these 
days, are working out this latter problem, and 
our object is to-draw attention to the true is- 


We maintain that sectionalism and central¬ 
ism belong to the same family, and that they 
are the natural enemies of State rights. This 
is the strong politioal position of the Republi¬ 
cans now, as it was in 1800, under Jefferson. 
The State Rights doctrine must triumph, be¬ 
cause it is right—Centralism must fail, because 
it is wrong. 


cans, and prided himself on his Federalism. In ; 
the controversy between Pickering and the 
Adamses, Mr. Buchanan’s intense Federalism 
impelled him to follow the former, and hate the ■ 
more modified views of the latter. It was this 
ultra Federal partisanship, in fact, that caused 
him to oppose John Quincy Adams in 1824. 
So far as the Republicans had an organization 
at that time, they rallied on Mr. Crawford, who 
was the regular caucus candidate; but Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan’s Federalism precluded him from sup¬ 
porting the distinctive State Rights candidate ; 
yet his partisan animosity was So vehement 
against John Quincy Adams, whom he consid¬ 
ered faithless to the extreme centralism of Ham¬ 
ilton and Pickering, that he preferred almost any 
one to that gentleman. There was a class of 
embittered partisans of the Federal school in 
certain localities, who continued a local organ¬ 
ization for some years after that party had 
ceased to have a national existence. The 
county of Lancaster was one of these localities, 
and Mr. Buchanan was its representative man, 
distinguished as a violent partisan, rather than 
a liberal and enlightened politician. These 
Federalists, in giving their support to General 
Jackson, did not anticipate the issues that en¬ 
sued, on his accession, and were embarrassed by 
them. Most of them, who had been unequivo¬ 
cally committed to the bank and high protect¬ 
ive policy that had grown up subsequent to the 
war, abandoned the Administration and the 
new organization, which, under the name of 
Democracy, was opposed to those measures. 
Mr. Buchanan occupied for a period an equiv¬ 
ocal position, uncertain whether to surrender 
his early and established principles and convic¬ 
tions, or forfeit his new party relations. For¬ 
tunately for one who was calculating and 
weighing political chances, he was soon with¬ 
drawn from Congress, and in a condition to 
escape responsibility. 

Ultimately, after the hank was vetoed, and 
Jackson sustained, he became fully committed 
to the policy of the Democratic party, and yet 
he failed to impress his associates with confi¬ 
dence in his political principles. In their 
party Conventions he was no favorite, although 
his partisans were zealous and active in- his 
behalf in 1844, 1848, and 1852. But after the 
final adjustment of the financial issues, which 
really determined the issues on which parties 
had been based from 18.30, and the introduc¬ 
tion of new questions relating to the Territo¬ 
rial policy of the Government, Mr. Buchanan 
was again afloat without any fixed principles. 
There was, ‘however, an opportunity at this 
juncture, when, if capable, unselfish, and pa¬ 
triotic, he had an opportunity of exhibiting 
the higher qualities of statesmanship. The 
financial issues were settled by the final estab¬ 
lishment of the Independent Treasury. He 
was a member of the Polk Cabinet, and an 
avowed candidate to succeed him. The dawn 
of a new phase of parties began to appear in 
the horizon. In anticipation of acquisitions of j 
territory from Mexico, there was already a dis¬ 
turbing element in the political waters in re¬ 
gard to the government of those acquisitions ; 
and, as the first officer of the Cabinet, desirous 
of higher distinction, Mr. Buchanan was prompt 
to take a position that should give him notori¬ 
ety and character. He therefore availed him¬ 
self of an opportunity to address a letter to a 
committee in Berks county, in the summer of 
1847, declaring himself unequivocally in favor 
of the Missouri Compromise, which prohibited 
Slavery north of the parallel of 36 p 3(K of north 
latitude. There was nothing original, sagacious, 
attractive, or profound, in the suggestion. The 
Compromise had been effected more than a 
quarter of a century before, as an expedient to 
allay a then highly-exciting excitement, was of 
questionable constitutionality, unsatisfactory to 
men of all parties, but reluctantly acquiesced 
in by all, as an expedient, when adopted. The 
present Chief Magistrate in 1847 proposed the 
application of this Compromise to all newly- 
acquired territory. Unerring history will de¬ 
termine whether it was a proposition made to 
promote the interest of the country, or himself 
personally. It exhibited not only the scope of 
his mind, but the strength of his ability, on a ' 
subject of momentous national importance. 

It was statesmanship, or it was partisanship. 
Neither the country nor his party, however, 
responded to his suggestion ; and at the Con¬ 
vention which assembled at Baltimore the fol¬ 
lowing year, both the man and his measure 
were rejected by his party, and Congress, the 
States, and the People, were still more decisive 


QUOTING AN OPPONENT INCORRECTLY. 


urged ‘ active treatment ’—that is, the applica¬ 
tion of a System of counter-irritants, in order to 
reach the malady in the cerebral system and in 
the spine. 

“ With the sanction of Dr. Hayward, Mr. 
Sumner then put himself in the hand of Dr. 
Brown-Sequard, the celebrated physiologist, so 
well known in England and America, (who, by 
the way, should be better known to our medical 
men by the newly-founded Journal de la Phys¬ 
iologic de VHomme el des Animaux, of which 
he is editor,) whose ‘ specialty ’ is practicing 
physician in diseases of the spine and nervous 
system. Dr. Brown-Sequard’s careful and 
acute investigation of the case resulted iu a 
diagnosis which, if yours were a medical instead 
of a general journal, I should be inexcusable 
for not giving in detail from the memoranda 
before me. Suffice it for the lay reader, to say: 
the brain itself is ascertained to be free of any 
.serious remaining injury, but the effects of the 
original commotion there ore still manifest in 
an effusion of liquid about the brain, and in a 
Blight degree of congestion, chiefly if not only 
confined to the membrane around the brain; 
it was also found that the spine was suffering 
in two places, from the effect of what is called 
contre coup. Mr. Sumner being seated and in¬ 
clined over his derk at the time of the assault, 
the blows on his head took effect by counter¬ 
stroke, or communicated shock in the spine. It 
is worth noting here, that after the lapse of 
more than two years, his sufferings to-day indi¬ 
cate the peculiar nature of the assault; but ob¬ 
serve that the spinal cord is sound, the injury 
being in the spine itself. 

“ Dr. Brown Sequard agrees with Dr. Hay¬ 
ward as to the necessity of an active treatment, 
doubting very much whether any degree of care 
of lapse of time, unless the morbid condition of 
the system be directly acted upon, would not 
always leave the patient exposed to a relapse. 
He proceeded, therefore, at once to apply fire 
to the back of the neck and along the spine. 
Now, fire is fire, and the quality of it is to burn, 
as surely as the ‘ property of rain is to wet. ’ And 
here I cannot do better than to quote entire a 
note I have just received from M. Sequard : 

“ ‘I think you will like to be able to say that 
I have told you that I haye applied six moxas 
to Senator Sumner’s neck and back, and that 
he has borne these exceedingly painful applica¬ 
tions with the greatest courage and .patience. 
You know that a moxa is a burning of the skin 
with inflamed agaric, (amadou,) cotton wool, 
or some other very combustible substance. I 
had never seen a man bearing with Such a for¬ 
titude, as Mr. Sumner has shown, the extreme¬ 
ly violent pain of this kind of burning.’ 

“ So you see the morale is sound. In his 


Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt resolved, 
as is well known, a long time ago, after she 
had given up her projected journey to Russia, 
to leave her present residence, Dresden, and 
settle in England. This intention she has now 
carried out. After all her furniture in Dres¬ 
den had been disposed of, no inconsiderable 
number of packages, with articles of value, &c., 
were forwarded last week, via Hamburg, to 
England, were Jenny Lind will repose in re 


Albert Sumner, of Newport, R. I., his wife 
and child, some time since were shipwrecked, 
and all undoubtedly perished. By the pre¬ 
sumption of the law, the wife and child died 
first,, and the husband became entitled to the 
property, Mrs. Sumner waB a daughter of the 
late Walter Channing, of Boston, and enjoyed 


the income of a large estate. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, more than $30,000 became legally 
invested in the late Mr. Sumner, and through 


him came to his mother and sister and two 
brothers—Charles Sumner, our Senator, and 
George Sumner, Esq. The estate was admin¬ 
istered upon by Mr. George Sumner, and, with 
the consent of all these heirs, the whole of this 
property, which the deceased had derived from 
his wife, has been surrendered to her relations. 


The trustees of the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany have commenced proceedings at law to 
recover from the officers of the United States 
coast survey possession of the building and 
other property. The Albany Statesman sayB: 

“ The council, we learn, have ascertained 
from unquestionable legal authority that they 
have no legal right to remain in possession, but 
they show a bull-dog determination to hang on 
with their teeth until the last moment, when the 
law shall take them by the throat and choke 
them off. Whether malicious obstinacy or love 
of science prompts this outrageous proceeding, 
we leave the public to judge. Iu the mean 
time, as we consider that the gentlemen of the 
0 nited States coast survey have no more legal 
or moral right to Beize upon the observatory 
than they have to seize upon Mr. Olcutt’s bank, 
we should have been better pleased to have 
seen the trustees treat them at once as trespass¬ 
ers; as they are, and employ a polics force to 
ej set them from the premises.” 


A fine portrait of Bayard Taylor, in the 
Academy of Design at New York, has been 
mutilated by the scratching out of the eyes. 
The author of the mischief is unknown, but it 
is surmised that some outraged female did it, 
under the provocation of his saucy letter, just 
after his marriage, in which he told his fair 
correspondents to stop asking him for auto¬ 
graphs and locks of hair, 


“ I am for preserving to the States the powers 
not yielded by them to the Union, and to the 
Legislature of the Union its eonstitutional share 
in the division of powers; and I am not for 
transferring all the powers'of the States to the 
General Government, and all those of that Gov¬ 
ernment to the Executive branch. I am for a 
Government rigorously frugal and simple, ap¬ 
plying all the possible savings of the public 
revenue to the discharge of the national debt, 
and not for a multiplication of officers and sal- 
aries, merely to make partisans, and for increas¬ 
ing by every device the public debt, on the 
principle of its being a public blessing.”— Let¬ 
ter of Jefferson to Gerry. 

These were the views and principles of that 
-early and distinguished Republican, Thomas 
Jeffersen, and his Administration was con. 
formable to them. It will hardly be claimed 
that the Government is at this time admin¬ 
istered on the principles here enunciated. 
Indeed, it is notorious that Mr. Buchanan was 
opposed not only to the policy of Mr. Jefferson, 
but to the Republican party, so long as the Fed¬ 
eral organization existed, being attached to the 
ultra centralizing school of Hamilton and Pinck¬ 
ney. But, on the re-formation of parties, at a 
later period, he attached himself to the Demo¬ 
crats, who were the legitimate successors of the 
Republicans and their doctrines. There was, 
we are aware, always a distrust, on the part of 
Gen. Jackson and the cotemporaries of Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan, of the soundness of . the latter’s political 
principles. Circumstances had, indeed, asso¬ 
ciated him With the friends of State Rights when 
parties were reorganized, but it was the general 
impression that he still retained at heart the 
centralizing views which had animated him as a 
Federalist. He was cautiouB and calculating 
in his movements, evading, as far as possible, 
all responsibility, yet active and exacting in 
operating the machinery of party, particularly 
in Pennsylvania. 

Until the bank struggle was virtually over, 
and the great battle had been fought, he avoid¬ 
ed any committalism on that subject. But, 
though originating nothing during his long leg¬ 
islative career in both branches of Congress, and 
studiously reserved on all measures and sug¬ 
gestions of others, until the current of popular 
opinion was clearly ascertained, he may be com 
Bidered as identified with the Democratic organ¬ 
ization, if not with its principles. 

On this latter point, sagacious and true men 
ever doubted his sincerity, and not without 
reason; for during the first organization of par 
ties, and until he had attained the meridian of 
life, he was a centralist, a bank man, an oppo¬ 
nent of the State Rights doctrines, as recog¬ 
nised by Jefferson, Madison, and the Republi- 


Mr. Douglas, in hia great Chicago speech, 
bestowed considerable attention upon a pre¬ 
vious speech delivered by his political oppo¬ 
nent, Mr. Lincoln. In the course of his criti¬ 
cisms, he did manifest injustice to Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, as two brief extracts will show. Mr. Lin¬ 
coln said: 

“We are now far into the fifth year since a 
policy was initiated with the avowed object 


and confident promise of putting an end to 
Slavery agitation. Under the operation of 
that policy, .that agitation has not only not 
ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my 
opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall 
have been reached and passed. 1 A house di¬ 
vided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently, 
half Slave and half Free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the 
house to fall —but I do expect ft will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. Either the opponents of Slavery 
will arrest the further spread of it, and place 
it where the public mind shall- rest in the be¬ 
lief that it is in the course of ultimate extinc¬ 
tion ; or its advocates will push it forward till 
it shall become alike lawful in all the States— 
old as well as new, North as well as South.” 

Every Republican will see the truth of these 
remarks, and knows that a nation cannot for¬ 
ever live with Slavery gnawing at its vitals. 

This is the way in which Mr. Douglas quotes 
his opponent: 

“ In the first place, he [Mr. Lincoln] sets out 
in his speech to say, quoting from the Scrip¬ 
ture, that 1 A house divided against itself can¬ 
not stand;” that the American Government, 
divided into an equal number of B'ree and 
Slave States, cannot stand. That they should 
all be the one, or all the other. In other words., 
he asserts, as a fundamental principle of this 
Government, that there must be uniformity in 
the laws—local laws and domestic lostitutians 
of each and all the States of this Union. He 
therefore invites all the non slaveholding States 
to band together, organize as one „ body, and 
make war upon Slavery in Kentucky, upon 
Slavery in Virginia, upon Slavery in the Caro¬ 
lines, upon Slavery in all the slaveholding 
States of the Union, and to persevere in that 
war until it shall be exterminated. He then 
invites the slaveholding States to band togeth¬ 
er as a unit, and make aggressive war upon 
the Free States of this Union, with a view to 
establish Slavery in Illinois, New York, and 
New England—in every Free State of the 
Union—and keep up that warfare until it shall 
be firmly established in their limits. He advo¬ 
cates boldly and clearly a war of sections —a 
war of the North against the South—of the 
Free States against the Slave States—a war of 
extermination, to be oentinued relentlessly un¬ 
til the one or the other shall be universal, and 
all the States shall either become Free or be¬ 
come Slave.” 


We know of no sadder sight than .to see 
great abilities prostituted to the support of a 
wieked cause. A great man using his talents 
to support a system of wrong, an author bow¬ 
ing the knee to “ the dark spirit of Slavery,” 
or a mighty press devoting its energies to the 
defence of oppressors—these are all sad sights. 
The London limes, for the last half dozen 
years, has, off and on; endeavored to weaken 
the anti sjavery spirit .of England and the 
English Government, and to say in an insinua¬ 
ting, cowardly style, all that it dares in favor 
of or extenuation of African Slavery. It has 
pretended; to be sure,- that its policy is to over¬ 
throw American Slavery by African free labor 
in British Colonies—the said' labor, however, 
to he imported and compulsory. To show the 
temper and style of the Times, we quote a por¬ 
tion of one of its recent editorials : 

“ We can afford, therefore, to look a black 
man steadily in the face, and to tell him that 
he, like ns, is a creature born to live by labor. 
The resemblance of a gnat painted on the spec¬ 
tacles of an elderly gentleman will look larger 
in his eyes than a distant elephant. The Bishop 
of Oxford and Lord Brougham goabontthe town, 
looking upon the world through Bpeotacles that 
have a black man on either glass, ltis a tradition 
to the latter, and a family faith to the former, that 
khey should so see the world. Their heads are 
fall of fossil facts. They are the exponents of 
our national remorse for the bad deeds of our 
grandfathers, and they act up to their role when 
they fall into a state of exaggerated sensibility 
at the apparition of a black skin. We accept 
them as actors necessary to the progress of the 
drama; and allow them to say things that would 
be open to much criticism in the mouths of 
other men. 

“ When the Bishop .of Oxford is indignant 
that we do not supply the Africans with powder 
and hall, to enable them to pillage the Boers, 
we do not laugh, because it is a Wilberforce 
who says this. When he tells us, as of a shame¬ 
ful thing, that 1 something very nearly approach¬ 
ing to slaves, in the form of laborers’ may be 
found with colored skins, we check the rising 
response as we recollect how useless it would be 
to tell a Wilberforce that, if Slavery consists in 
compulsory work, all laborers are something 
very nearly approaching to slaves; that a cra¬ 
ving stomach, a sickly child, and a pining wife, 
compel men to do things to which no master’s 
voice would force them. When Lord Brougham 
calls upon us ‘ absolutely and instantly to pro¬ 
hibit ’ the carrying of colored men from one mart 
of labor to another, we hold our peace, for we rec¬ 
ollect that it is Lord Brougham rekindling that 
'old historic indignation which once had an ob¬ 
ject.” 

When it is remembered that Lord Brougham 
I opposes, not “ the carrying of colored men from 
one mart to another,” but the forcible importa¬ 
tion of slaves from Africa to a hated bondage 
in professedly free countries, the inhuman 
spirit of this extract will be seen. The French 
trade in negroes is calculated to turn Africa 
into a Pandemonium. The victims of the trade 
are sold to the agents who get them ; and so 
long as France or England is anxious to get 
negroes from the African coast, no mat¬ 
ter whether they are to be freed alterwards or 
not, just so long will the African chiefs sell 
these negroes to the agents. The testimony of 
Dr. Livingstone and every other modern Afri¬ 
can traveller is conclusive upon this point. The 
traffic in negroes at any of the African sea¬ 
ports causes a vast deal of misery and cruelty 
in the interior. The chiefs make forays upon 
peaceful villages,^for the purpose of making 
slaves of the inhabitants, and whole tracts of 
country, before quiet, are made hideous by the 
slave-traders. It is found that negroes cannot 
be had upon the African coast except through 
agents who are paid so mttch per head for 
them; and the agents get them from the chiefs, 
who have stolen them. It is this hellish trade 
which a great newspaper like the Times —a 
paper professedly Christian, too—defends, and 
it is upon the opponents of the trade that it 
showers its ridicule and sarcasm. In America, 
its cruel leaders are seized upon by the Pro- 
Slavery journals with great avidity, and para¬ 
ded before the public as an indication that the 
English people are changing their views upon 
the Slavery question. Such is not the truth, 
■however. The Times has a bad habit of taking 
.the wrong side of certain questions, and against 
its interest often. It attacked and pursued 
Kossuth with such pertinacity and bitterness 
that it lost ten or fifteen thousand from its daily 
circulation. When the corn-law agitation 
arose, the Times for years was in the interest of 
the Protectionist aristocracy, and only deserted 
its standard when the merchants of England,, 
enraged at its course, agreed not to take it, and 
not to advertise in its columns. 

The people of England abhor the articles 
which so delight a class of American journals, 
and which would seem to indicate at the first 
flash that England- is receding to barbarism. 
Lord Brougham and the Earl of Oxford repre¬ 
sent the people upon this question, if on no 
other. If any man doubts it, we beg him to 
show ns one English orator who will dare to 
defend, the slave trade—American or French— 
at a public meeting. He who should .attempt 
it would be hooted from the platform. 

The Times, then, speaks merely for a set of 
rich but dissatisfied West India. planters in 
this matter, and trusts to its general popularity 
for success. It thinks, and probably with 
truth, that it is in many respects so admirable 
a journal, that the English public will put np 
with an occasional article in favor of any in. 
iquity. ' . 


: nominated for Treasurer and School Superin¬ 
tendent—the former being the present in¬ 
cumbent, the latter a new man, and both good 
men for their places. The platform of prin¬ 
ciples was exceedingly well received, and gives 
very general satisfaction. It has already ap¬ 
peared in your columns, as well as the speech 
of Lincoln, than which I have heard nothing 
more compact, clear, and forcible. 

“We hear of nominations made, I believe, 
by an Executive Committee of the American 
party, which has an organ at Springfield, the 
only one in the State. James Miller of McLean 
and Francis Springer of Sangamon are their 
nominees. This ticket, you will perceive, laps 
upon the Republican. No Convention, I sup¬ 
pose, will he held by the Americans, and their 
vote will be divided among the other parties. 
The majority will go with the Republicans. 
Some will support Douglas, as the most fitting 
present exponent of ‘ conservative ’ principles. 
A very few will land on the other side of the 
political Jordan in the Pro Slavery Zion of Mr. 
Buchanan.” 

Since the above extracts were written, the in¬ 
dications of consolidation have grown stronger. 
The Anti-Douglas bolters seem to be made up 
principally of office-holders, and office-seekers, 
though it is possible that in Southern Illinois, 
where the spirit of Pro-Slavery fanaticism is 
violent, the feeling against Mr. Dpuglas may 
be decided enough to lose him some votes 
among the common people, but, not many. 
The Republicans are also closing np their 
ranks, and taking issue with Senator Douglas’s 
avowed campaign platform. The Americans 
are dissolving away into thin air—those who 
are Anti-Slavery will join hands with the Re¬ 
publicans, those who dislike Anti-Slavery will 
doubtless find the present an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to enter the ranks of the so-called De¬ 
mocracy. The Republicans, we are glad to 
see, are hopeful and energetic. With hard and 
combined work, they can achieve the victory. 


tion, as involving a principle of international 
law, was referred to Attorney General Black, 
who has decided that it is neither a compulsory 
tax nor a forced loan, but an attempt to extort 
money in defiance of express treaty stipulation 
with England, and virtually with the United 
States, which places us on a footing of the most 
favored nations. The information is, that the 
British Minister at Mexico did not consent to 
the payment of the tax by the subjects of Gi;eat 
Britain, except under protest, waiting instruc¬ 
tions from his Government. There is every 
probability that this proceeding must involve 
serious embarrassment, and may be designed 
to provoke complications. 


to interest especially theologians, these paperi 
will find readers among the public generally— 
especially the second, fourth, fifth, and seventh 
There is always ability, suggestive though) 


ing, in this periodical. 




Onr views of this excellent monthly hav 
heretofore been expressed. The present nnm 
her is, as usual, characterized by a well-seleel 
ed list of subjects, ably treated by the edito 
and his contributors. Unconscious Tuition 
by the Editor ; Things Earthly and Heavenly 
a sermon by Rev. W. J. Bnddington, D. D. 
The Honest Miller, (poetry,) by E. W. 
Thoughts on Marriage, by E. N. N.; Elegy b; 
F. B. S.; Domestic Economy a Christian Duty 
by H. S. E.; The English Woman’s Journal 
by E. D. Cheney; Editor’s Collectanea, &c 
There are good sense, kindly Christian spirit 
and fine taste, in these productions. 


The Star is dissatisfied with Senator Doug¬ 
las’s speech at Chicago. Its endorsement of 
the Dred Scott decision, its adhesion to the 
great party, are not sufficient. The Senator, 
we suppose, to please the Star and the Pres¬ 
ident, should regulate his Anti-Lecompton 
views. The Star says : 

“ The speech of this distinguished gentle¬ 
man, recently delivered at Chicago, was look¬ 
ed for in this city with no little interest, if not. 
anxiety, by the public men here of all parties. 
The key to their extraordinary interest in it 
was its probable solution Of the doubtful ques¬ 
tion, whether it was his, purpose to renew his 


tion, whether it was his, purpose to renew his 
connection with the National Democratic 
party or not—a point quite as important to the 
future of the Republican party, aa to the 
Democracy.. In private conversation, Mr. D. 
has steadily maintained his fealty to the De¬ 
mocracy, notwithstanding the bitterness and un¬ 
relenting vehemence with which he fought the 
party organization during the last session; as 
in the newspapers in his interest the pretence- 
is vehemently urged, that because the party 
1 organization ’ in Illinois sustains him, there¬ 
fore his and their struggle to secure the ascend 
ency of the views and measures of the Re¬ 
publican party' on the Kansas question, is 
specially Democratic. We have not been 
among those who believed it possible that Mr. 
Douglas would renew his identification with the 
Democratic party, because we knew, first, that 
he could not jump hack into his former posi¬ 
tion in its ranks and councils; and next, that 
he would accept no such position (in the party) 
as he conld obtain under the circumstances.” 


re we to suppose the Star reflects the 
's of the Administration in this matter 7 


The Secretary of the Treasury is encouraged, 
because the receipts from customs at New 
York have exceeded $100,000 daily for the 
past week. If this should continue through the 
whole year, with a relative gain at other ports, 
the deficit would still be over $25,000;000 an¬ 
nually, on the basis of the ordinary expendi. 


Thomas J. D. Fuller, Esq,, Second Auditor in 
the Treasury Department, is at present absent 
on a visit to his home in Maine. Meanwhile, 
William Mechlin, Esq., Chief Clerk in the of¬ 
fice, has been authorized to discharge the duties 
devolving upon the absentee. Mr. M. has been 
attached to th'e office a number of years. 


Paris is France, politioal, scientific, literary, 
and artistic. In the great capital' are shaped 
the opinions, fashions, manners, and destinies, 
of the nation; and its influences reach not 
only over the Kingdom, Republic, Empire, or 
whatever else may be the governing destiny, 
but the world. 

This fact might seem to make it very easy 
to write a readable book with such a title. But 
France and its people are the most mercurial 
of any country or people on the face of the 
globe. The phase that is seen there to-day is 
not the one of yesterday, or what shall be on 
the morrow; and hence, to catqji and fix on 
the page the sights beheld, and the words ut¬ 
tered, is only to tell what haB been] and not 
what is. No one while he reads can help feel¬ 
ing hut presto, change—it is all different now. 
It is like watching the ever-varying sky and 
olonds of the sunset, with shapes however 
strange, colors however bright—all at once 
gone, and something new is before the eye. 
And there have been, too, so many books writ¬ 
ten on Paris—books by those of almost all 
nations—Frenchmen with enough of' amour 
propre, Englishmen with hate or stolid indif¬ 
ference, Germans with satire or admiration, 
and Americans with too great haste to go 
ahead for stopping to consider, that here is 
another difficulty in the treatment of the sub¬ 
ject. Yet friend Bartlett has given us a very 
good and readable book; and we do not say so 
because we happen to know, as many of onr 
readers may do, the author, but after a care¬ 
ful examination and perusal of the volume: 

The topics are fitly selected and mingled. 
Historical, anecdotical, literary, and artistic 
hearings, traits of character, darker or the less 
sombre shadows on the changing scenes and 
opinions of society and morals, are wrought in ; 
the style, if sometimes a little stiff, as a whole, 
is easy and simple, and the matter instructive 
and amusing. It professes not to be a guide¬ 
book, and yet, like a familiar friend, it will be 
useful to many for its hints and sketches by a 
truthful and so reliable an observer. 

The wood cuts add to its value; but it is a 
pity that, printed, as they seem to be by the 
engraver’s name, from French blocks, their im¬ 
pressions at the printer's have not done them 
better justice. Probably want of familiarity in 
the press-work has been the cause. 'We notice 
also occasional errors of proper names, &c .— 
such as Rosseau for Rcwsseau, Du Ballay for Du 
Bellay, Foquet for Fowquet, &c., Etouedi for 
X’Etourdi, Depit Amorex for Amorewx, Eeole- 
deB, (one word,) &c., and a few more snoh in¬ 
accuracies, chargeable, no doubt, also to the 
printer. We can and do commend it, however, 
as a book far more meritorious than many of 
greater pretension, and a very good addition to 
volumes for summer reading. 


This is an interesting autobiography of ai 
excellent and pious woman, who devoted £ 
great share of her life to the noble occnpatioi 
of teaching. It will be found worthy of a plac< 
in all the religions libraries, and its circulation 
will promote the cause of education as well ai 
Christianity. 


The ship Alice Munroe arrived at Bostoi 
last Friday evening, from Liverpool, bringing 
the first advices of the telegraph fleet, and the 
loss of considerable cable, with preparations foi 
a third attempt. 

The Alice Munroe met the Niagara on the 
27th of June, in latitude 52° o / , longitude 33‘ 
15 / . She tacked ship, and was boarded bj 
Cyrus W. Field, who famished the Captain with 
the following statement: 

“The telegraphic squadron experienced very 
bad weather, and was sixteen days in reaching 
their destination. Two unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to commence the laying of the 
cable. The second attempt was made on the 
26th, and they had laid upwards of forty miles 
and were progressing finely, in full hope of sue 
cess, when communication ceased, and the 
Niagara cut the cable, and returned again tc 
the starting point, and was waiting the approacl 
of the Agamemnon, when they would splice 
and make the third attempt.” 

The Alice Munroe left the Niagara on thi 
27th. The weather has since been foggy ane 
unsettled, and the squadron did not probabl' 
meet before the 28th. 

Mr. Field was in goad spirits, and seemed t< 
think that the laying of the cable would bi 
successfully accomplished at the next attempt 

The stormy weather had greatly interfered 
and one of the ships was slightly damaged. 

The Niagara’s machinery worked well, am 
all the difficulty seems to have been on the Ag 


Gen. Quitman died at Natchez, Miss, 
on the 18th. His disease was contracted a 
the National Hotel a year and a half ago. 

The deceased was about sixiy years of age 
and a native of Dutchess county, N. Y,, wher 
his father was the pastor of a Dutch Reformei 
Church. In early life, he emigrated to th 
South, and became a Mississippi planter. Hi 
brilliant services on the field, in the Mexicai 
war, under the appointment of President Poll 
as Major General, are well known to the wholf 
country. In 1855, he was elected a membe: 
of Congress, and last fall re-elected without op 
position. 

Gen. Quitman was unassuming in his man 
ners, and won the respect of all his associatei 
in Congress. Few members from the Soutl 
have been so respected among Northern mom 
hers as he, or were so worthy of esteem. 


The Storeship Relief, which arrived at New 
York on the 11th instant, from Aspinwall, 
brought home 38 invalids from the Home and 
Pacific squadrons, besides two master’s mates, 
and Acting Master ZEneas Armstrong. The 
latter was invalided from the steamer Colorado. 
Mr. John J. Frizz el, one of Walker’s men, who 
was disabled by gunshot wounds received while 
in an engagement under Walker in Nicaragua, 
and who has since been on board American 
ships at Aspinwall, unable to be brought home, 
also returned in the Relief, it is said. The Re¬ 
lief left no other American vessel at Aspinwall, 
much to the regret of the American residents 


The two great parties in Illinois are rapidly 
falling into the line of battle. Before election 
day, it will be seen, we think, that but two par¬ 
ties will exist, with the exception of a few strag¬ 
glers. A Western writer sums up the present 
condition of affairs in Illinois in the following 
language: 

“ The forces are mustering. 

“1. The Douglas Democrats met in Conven¬ 
tion at Springfield, in April, to the number of 
500 or 600, in large and rather enthusiastic 
numbers, and nominated A. C. French, of St. 
Clair county, an ex-Governor, for Superintend¬ 
ent of Public Instruction, and William B. Fon- 
dey, of Sangamon, for State Treasurer. The 
first-named gentleman is, perhaps, a better fel¬ 
low than scholar. The latter is probably as 
competent as the majority of the various.nomi- 
nees. It was remarked by outsiders at this 
Convention, first, that the leading men of the 
party committed themselves as little aa possible, 
and left the speaking to minor men; secondly, 
that a resolution expressing regret at Mr. 
Buchanan’s Illinois proscription was tabled in- 


Buchanan’s Illinois proscription was tabled in- 
stahter, and that the resolutions lacked the 
backbone of their leader. A fatal mistake. An 
uncompromising stand against Mr. Buchanan, 
resolutely taken, would have drawn off great 
numbers of mild Republicans. The occasion 


The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun has 
news respecting the intentions of the Adminis¬ 
tration towards Nicaragua. He says : 

“ I learn that the Executive Government has 
completed all the intended arrangements for a 
demonstration against Nicaragua. The object 
of the measure is to induce Nicaragua, or rather 
her executive Chief, Martinez, to ratify the Cass- 
Yrissarri treaty. This Government will there¬ 
fore interfere by force, for the restoration and 
protection of the old Accessory Transit Com¬ 
pany in their franchise, of which they were de 
prived by the Rivas-Walker Government. A 
naval force will be sent to San Juan. But what 
is to- be done next, if Martinez refuses to com¬ 
ply with our demand? That does not appear. 
Shall we land a force, and take possession of 
San Juan ? We have a precedent for it under 
the Pierce Administration. But to bombard 
and burn Greytown again would have little 
effect on Nicaragua, for its Government has no 
actual jurisdiction or interest in that town and 
port. The people of San Juan would, no 
doubt, burn their town themselves, at half the 
amount which it wonld cost us to burn it. 

“ But something must be done to compel 
Nicaragua to open the communications across 
the Isthmus to us and to the commercial 

“ Martinez will be obstinate. He has an 
army of four hundred men at Monogua, and he 
declares that, before he will sign that Yrissarri 
treaty, his right arm shall rot off. With this 
army, and the Vanderbilt fund of a hundred 
thousand dollars, he feels himself quite secure. 
He is afraid of no power except that of the 
Walker filibusters, and a demonstration from 
Walker wonld probably soon induce him to seek 
shelter under the American protectorate of the 
Isthmus, which is in effect proposed by the 
Cass-Yrissarri treaty. 

“ It is evident that this Government has no 
faith in the Vanderbilt contract or charter for 
the reopening of the transit. It is considered 
as a plan for keeping it closed. The Govern¬ 
ment can fall back on the contract of the old 
Accessory Transit Company, and endeavor to 


The reader will perceive the unfairness of 
the quotation, and also the course which the 
canvass is taking in Illinois. 


William Allen Butler, author of the rough- 
and-ready poem, Nothing to Wear, has a new 
poem of 1,61)0 lines in the press of D. Appleton 
& Co. 


“ 2. The Buchanan Democrats, in number 
276, and representing about one half of the 
hundred counties in onr State, met in Conven¬ 
tion at the same place on the 8th June, and 
nominated John Dougherty, of Union, and 
John Reynolds, of St. Glair, for Treasurer and 
School Superintendent. This Convention was 
small, but Was said to be firm and uncompro¬ 
mising in its speeches and resolutions. Made 
up in great part of postmasters and other re¬ 
cipients of Executive bounty, its elements were 
not a little corrupt, and its demands on the 
neighboring drinking shops immense. Its nom¬ 
inees are old Democrats unfitted for office. 

“ 3. j|fhe Republicans met on the 16th of 
Jane, in numbers 1,400 or 1,500, being over 
double the number called, and nearly double 
the number in attendance at both the other 
Conventions; nearly all the counties were 
represented. Even Johnson, which in 1866 
gave Buchanan 1,144 votes, and Fremont 2, 
was represented by one of the two fearless Fre- 
monters—H. M. Ridenhower. James Miller 
of McLean and N. Bateman of Morgan were 


Lord Malmesbury’s dispatch to Lord Napier, 
communicated to Mr. Cass, about which vari¬ 
ous versions have been given, expressly and 
categorically concedes that the British Govern 
ment has no right to? exercise visit or search, 
thus folly and unqualifiedly adopting the inter¬ 
pretation of international law claimed by Secre¬ 
tary Cass. It concludes with the suggestion, how¬ 
ever, that the two Governments ought to enter 
into a stipulation by which the nationality of 
their respective vessels on the ocean might be 
verified. That proposition will not be accepted, 
on the ground of praotical obstacles to its ful¬ 
filment, while the Cabinet here admits that 
some mode should be -adopted for preventing 
the piratical use of our flag. 

Minister Forsyth is to be fully sustained by 
the Government here in his course in resisting 
the imposition of the extraordinary tax in Mex¬ 
ico on tho property of foreigners. The ques- 


For its facts and discriminating views, the 
result of experience and observation of years 
of one qualified to study the native character 
and acquainted with the history of the country 
and many of the actors in the fearful scenes 
described, we have met with no book on the 
Indian rebellion so satisfactory as this. From 
the extracts in the public journals, various ar¬ 
ticles in Blackwood and other foreign periodi¬ 
cals, we have gathered many particulars of 
useful information; but we are disposed to 
regard Dr. Duff as furnishing the best con¬ 
densed account we -have yet seen. No one can 
read its statements, in successive letters from 
Calcutta, while the events were transpiring, and 
his keen-sighted examination of the causes and 
development of the grand conspiracy, here and 
there glaring with horrors at Which the heart 
sickens, and yet overspread by him every¬ 
where with a firm faith in God, without the 
deepest interest. The examples of determined 
effort, enthusiasm, and bravery, by the little 
handfulls of troops and suffering men and wo¬ 
men amid such overwhelming array and at¬ 
tacks, at Delhi, Lucknow, &e., are probably Un¬ 
equalled in the annals of the world’s warfare, 
even if we recall to mind Thermopylae, the de¬ 
fence of Jerusalem, the great battles of Napo¬ 
leon and others in modern times, and the siege 
and assault of Sebastopol. Such probably will 
be the universal admission, when the history of 
the last eventful year of India comes to be 
written Jn its details. No one, too, can can¬ 
didly read this volume, and refuse to believe in 
a special superintending Providence, as he sees 
how Calcutta was saved the very night when, 
by a treacherous invitation to see the fire-works 
to be exhibited by a native prince, the whole 
British officers and troops were to be with¬ 
drawn, and every one thrown off their guard, 
the massacre was to take place, yet all was 
frustrated by a sudden thunder-storm. And so, 
when Havelock, within two days of Lucknow, 
was forced to stop by heavy rains, those very 
rains, so disheartening to them, covered with 
water and mud the mines by which the devoted 
garrison was to have been blown np. Dr. Duff 
maintains .that the rebellion was not a mere 
military one, and by his numerous examples 
of the treachery of the population, and their 
hostile conduct, we think, successfully estab¬ 
lishes his point. 

The book is one that deserves the study of 
all who wish to get a'fair view of the state of 
things in India. Dr. Duff was in this country 
but a short time before he last went to India; 
ahd those who saw and heard him, and know 
his history as a man and a missionary, will 
feel that his is an authority of no mean weight 
in what regards that portion of the British em¬ 
pire. We need not say that such a production 
from him is able and graphic. Onr Christian 
public are familiar with his style and elo¬ 
quence. 


The Convention of all parties in opposition 
to the Democrats in Pennsylvania reassembled 
Wednesday evening, and resumed balloting foi 
a candidate for judge of the Supreme Court. 
The tenth ballot resulted as follows: John M. 
Read 6.5, John J. Pearson 40, J. Pringle 
Jones 18. 

Mr. Reed, having received three more votes 
than was necessary to a choice, was declared 
the nominee, and, on motion, the nomination 
was made unanimous. Mr. R. is a resident of 
Philadelphia, and a member of the Republican 
party. 

On motion of Mr. Stavely, of Bucks county, 
William E. Frazier, of Fayette, was nominated 
for canal commissioner, receiving on the first 
ballot 99 votes, 27 being scattered among the 
other candidates. This nomination was also 
made unanimous. 

A resolution was adopted, authorizing the 
chairman to appoint a State committee of one 
from each Senatorial district. 


Anti Democratic Convention. —The Union 
Convention, embracing all the political ele¬ 
ments of the State opposed to the Democratic 
.party, and especially the present Administra¬ 
tion, assembled at Harrisburg, Pa., July 14, 
and was largely attended. 

In the afternoon, ex-Gov. Reeder was elected 
President, when the balloting for a candidate 
for Judge of the Supreme Court was commenc¬ 
ed. On the first ballot, Oswald Thompson re 
ceived 24 votes, John M. Read 25, J. Bringley 
Jones 17, John J. Pearson 13, scattering 49. 
Eight other ballots were had without a result, 
the last one .being as follows: Pearson 45, 
Jones 21—necessary to a choice 64. 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet 
again. 


Ohio Politics.— The Republican State Con¬ 
vention met at Coiambus, Ohio, on the 12th 
inst., Gen. James M. Ashley occupying the 
chair. Hon. John A. Bingham and Caleb B. 
Smith addressed the Convention. There was 
a full attendance. The Convention nominated 
the following ticket: Judge of the Supreme 
Court, William V. Peck; Attorney General,, 
W. B, Thrall; Comptroller, C. P. Walcott; 
First Board of Public Works, John L. Martin. 
Resolutions were passed, denouncing the ex¬ 
travagance of the Administration and its Kan¬ 
sas policy. 


The Union is out in a leader against Mr. 
Douglas’s Chicago speeoh. It dislikes his 
attack upon Lecompton. This wonld seem to 
indicate that the President does ndt desire the 
re election of the Illinois Senator. 


A Chicago newspaper was imposed uj 
fortnight since, and announced in great ci 
letters the arrival of the Niagara, and thi 
j eessfnl laying of the Atlantic cable. 


Previous to the sailing of the last steamer 
from Europe, the stock of the Atlantic Tele¬ 
graph Company was selling at fifty per cent. 


The following articles comprise its table of 
contents: 

1. The Church of Rome and her Theology. 

2. The Material Condition of the People of. 
Massachusetts. 

3. The Composition of the Apocalypse, 
(only a few pages, and not critical.) 

4. Curtis’s History of the Constitution. 

5. Mr. Combe on Sculpture and Painting. 

6. Oriental Christianity and Islamism. 

7. Bancroft’s American Revolution. 

8. Review of Current Literature. 

With the exception of the first, more likely 


Judge Cato has resigned hia office of Dis¬ 
trict Judge of Kansas. We surmise that he 
will not find many mourners in the Territory, 


Gen. Barnett has been appointed Surveyor 
General of Kansas, and has accepted the ap¬ 
pointment. 


There was a destructive fire at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on the 14th inst. The loss of proper¬ 
ty amounted to $100,000, 


Miss Mitchell of Nantucket has discovered a 
lew telescopic comet in the constellatien Leo, 
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The War Department has received official 
dispatches, stating that Col. Steptoe, with a 
command of five commissioned officers and one 
hundred and fifty-two rank and file, was at¬ 
tacked and defeated by a large body of Indians 
on the 17th of May, about eighty-five miles 
north of Snake river. Loss—two commissioned 
officers killed, and eighteen non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed and wounded. The 
battle lasted from seven o’clock in the morning 
to a short time before sunset. The ammuni¬ 
tion being nearly exhausted, and the musket¬ 
eers being nearly useless against the enemy, a 
retreat and forced march to the crossing of 
Shake river became necessary. 


FROM IOWA. 


A correspondent writes: 

“ Active measrues will be taken to canvass 
this State thoroughly, and Iowa in October will 
speak so loud for Freedom, that the cry will 
not be mistaken by the other side in the East, 
and the majority pat down for them. 

“ Crops out our way are not so bad as repre¬ 
sented. The timothy is fine; the wheat is or¬ 
dinary ; corn is gaining fast, and a great many 
of our farmers have taken the precaution to 
sow plenty of Hungarian grass, which is by far 
the best 1 feed for Btoek, and is a sure crop, if 
sowed the first of July. 

“ Times are getting easier, but they are bad 
enough yet. We have passed through a trying 
season, but I guess all will end well—no one 
seriously damaged, nobody broke.” 


REPUBLICAN SENTIMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Albany, N. Y., July 15, 
lb the Editor of the National Era: 

Since Senator Douglas has defined bis posi¬ 
tion in his Chicago speech, the Republicans 
hereabouts seem less disposed to “ let down 
their platform to receive recruits. They find 
they don’t get them, while the party loses 
character and consistency in the trying. The 
disposition now is to adopt the noble motto of 
Abe Lincoln, “ The Union all free, or the Union 
all slave,'’ On this platform let ns tabeour stand 
and give our opponents' the choice of the alterna! 
live. If they wish Slavery to cover the Ter¬ 
ritories, let it overshadow the so-called free 
States also, and then our country will present 
one consistent whole of blackness. But, aA for 
Republicans, they claim the same for Freedom. 
Americans and Douglas Democrats, who wish 
to enlist under either banner, have free oppor¬ 
tunity. Such seems to be a prevailing senti¬ 
ment following the disappointment oreated by 
reading Douglas’s speech. I am satisfied there 
will be no “letting down” among the rank and 
file Republicans of this State. 

On the other hand, there is a strong feeling 
in favor of making the Republican party more 
Anti-Slavery than ever. Popular Sovereignty, 
Non-Extension of Slavery, Protection, and every 
other subject, are dull of interest by the side 
of Slavery per se. 

As an evidence of this, I might refer to the 
strong feeling existing in favor of nominating 


Gerrit Smith for Governor, and the increasing 
demand for stock in the “ Underground Rail¬ 
road.” The greatest interest is felt in many 
localities in the cause of fugitive slaves. 
Private meetings are held, and money is raised 
to keep the road in good running order. I men¬ 
tion this only to Bhow where the hearts of the 
people are centered. 

The Republican State Convention meets ii 
about six weeks, and the indications are, that 
the ticket it nominates will be elected by - 
large majority. b. 


KANSAS. 


The undersigned committee, appointed 
afccompany Governor Denver to the scene of 
troubles in Linn and Bourbon oounties, and to 
co operate with him in restoring order in those 
counties, would take this method to make a 
brief general report to those who appointed 
them. 

We found the people in the above-named 
counties in a state of excitement and general 
apprehension of danger—one party from an 
invasion, and the other from a domestic fore®. 
Each party of actors—Pro-Slavery and Free- 
State—charged the responsibility of all their ope 
rations upon the other. To arrive at the whole 
truth on either side, during onr short stay, was 
impossible; but some things were generally 
conceded by members 6f both parties. 

In 1866, these counties shared largely in the 
disturbances of the Territory. Since that time, 
some claim difficulties have occurred between 
members of the different political parties, which 
involved, more or less, the peace of the neigh¬ 
borhood. On the Pro-Slavery side some rob¬ 
beries were committed, seme quarrels had in 
Fort Scott among themselves, if not with others, 
incendiarism countenanced by leading citizens; 
and five men murdered in a fiendish manner in 
Linn county. These things were generally 
conceded at Fort Scott, while innumerable 
other crimes were charged to the account of 
the Pro-Slavery party by members of the Free- 
State party. 

On the other side, it is admitted that there 
was an organization of from thirty to five hun¬ 
dred men, under Captain Montgomery, outside 
of the law ; that these men approved of forcing 
their support from Pro-Slavery citizens; made 
it a rule that all members in service should be 
mounted on a stolen Pro-Slavery horse or mule, 
and that their leader might order from the 
Territory any man he chose ; that these men 
have forced contributions from citizens of 
Douglas, Johnson, and Lykins counties, as well 
as in Linn and Bourbon; attempted to burn 
Fort Scott, and operated as an independent 
army, entitled to levy their support upon their 
jenemies generally. 

In addition to this organization, there _ 

reported to be several smaller bands, who live 
in the same manner, although it should be 
stated that Captain Montgomery disclaims all 
responsibility for their course, and they for his. 
Each hand calls the other robbers* while each 
justifies its own conduct. These men have 
their sympathizers among the people, as well 
as opponents. Some regard them as necessary 
for their defence, while others as the cause of 
all their troubles. 

Since the murders in Linn county, a 
panv of volunteers, under Major Weaver, have 
been stationed on the Missouri line, to act on 
the defensive, and to suppress all illegal acts. 
They either support themselves or are sup¬ 
ported by the contributions of their friends, and 
they respect the property of all parties alike. 

The counties of Linn and Bourbon were in a 
partially unorganized condition, no election 
having been held for township and county offi¬ 
cers under the new law. The sheriff of Bour¬ 
bon county was Pro-Slavery, and did not have the 
confidence of a majority of the people, and was 
■consequently inefficient as a peace officer. The 
sheriff of Linn county was elected by the Free- 
State party, hut, for some reason, he permitted 
another to act as ‘ l regulator” in his county, 
without authority of law. The sheriff of Lykins 
county acted promptly and efficiently against 
the roJ'bers in his county, and recovered the 
stolen property. The sheriff of Douglas county, 
with written directions from the Governor to 
arrest persons engaged in the robbery at Wil¬ 
low Springs, supposed to be under the direction 
of one James Montgomery, proceeded to Bour¬ 
bon county, procured a writ from a non-com¬ 
missioned justice of the peace, purporting to he 


fissioned justice of the peace, purporting I 
1 a township unknown to the law, and t 
ceeded to Fort Scott to arrest other parties 
■charged with other crimes, and had with him 
for his posse James Montgomery and the men 
he was desired to arrest by the Governor. After 
arresting G. W. Clark, the horse of the county 
clerk was stolen* aDd presented to Capt. Mont¬ 
gomery, who is now at large, riding said horse. 

Such appearing to be the condition of the 
people, Governor Denver urged the importance 
of a thorough organization of the townships 
and counties, and the necessity, on the part of 
the people, of sustaining their peace officers, 
and holding them to a Btriet discharge of their 
duty. He promised to give the people all the 


* The horse alluded to, we understand, was taker 
party which Montgomery stationed between Fort Scott 
and the Missouri line, and Captain Walker was no 
responsible for the robbery. Because of the above 


his power, appoint such chairmen of 
township supervisors as the people should 
recommend, as well as suspend sheriffs on com¬ 
plaint, and appoint others satisfactory to the 
people. 

Also, he would commission Major Weaver, 


and authorize him, with his company, to guard 
the Missouri line, and aid the legal officers in 
preserving peace in the counties, so long as 
their assistance might be necessary. The sher¬ 
iff of Bourbon county tendered his resignation 
to the Governor, and Mr. Roberts, who was the 
choice of the Free State men, will be commis¬ 
sioned in his stead. The people, everywhere, 
promised to follow the advice of the Governor, 
and, in future, discountenance and put down all 
illegal proceedings, ®f whatever nature. Capt. 
Montgomery expressed himself as ready to retire 
from the field, and abide by the award of a jury 
of his countrymen. 

We believe the people of Southern Kansas 
were universally satisfied with the action of 
Governor Denver, and that there will be no 
more serious difficulty in the most beautiful 
and fertile portion of our Territory. 

The subjoined agreement between the Gov¬ 
ernor and the people of Bourbon county will 
show the spirit of the people and the result of 
the Governor's visit. C. Robinson. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Our foreign files by the Fulton, at New York, 
contain some additional news, which we 
join. The London Observer, of the 27th of j 
June, remarks: 

“ The weather has been, so far as the latest 
formation states, most favorable for the success 
of the undertaking. The squadron left Keyham 
harbor rather more than a fortnight since, and 
the interest which for months past has been 
felt in the success of the great attempt has now 
risen to an almost feverish state of anxiety. 
The last steamer from America brought no 
news of having sighted the telegraph squadron, 
but it is confidently expected that the mail 
packet due this day at Liverpool will bring 
some information respecting the proceedings, 
which-may bo in anticipation of that expected 
by the steamer attached to the squadron! The 
first message which will be sent along the w ' 
will be, as we stated on a previous occasion, 
addressed by Her Majesty to the. President of\ 
the United States. The message, carefully seal¬ 
ed, has been sent to the United States Legation, 
and will not be opened until the telegraph is 
perfectly ready for its transmission. 

“ It would of course be idle to speculate on 
the nature of the message, but we confidently 
state that it will not be that very inappropriate 
one which onr transatlantic contemporaries an¬ 
nounced it to be last year, namely, ‘ What God 
had joined together, let no man put asunder.’ 
It is not exactly a message which the first lady 
in England might he expected to send to a gen¬ 
tleman in the United States, and it would be 
besides singularly infelicitous when applied to 
a work such as an Atlantic telegraph.” 

The London Star, of the 26th of June, has 
the following: 

“ The Atlantic Telegraph Company have — 
yet received no intelligence respecting the 
squadron with the telegraph cable. A steamer 
accompanied the Agamemnon and Niagara and 
the other vessels of the squadron, for the pur¬ 
pose of returning to England immediately on 
the commencement of the proceedings for pay¬ 
ing out the cable from the shipB, but the steam- 
t had not arrived at Valentia on Saturday 
ight. It is supposed from this circumstance 
that the ‘ paying out ’ was not commenced 
soon as was expected, and that some further e 
periment in the splicing or sinking of the wi. _ 
has been considered necessary by the engineers 
charged with the duty of laying the cable, pre¬ 
viously to commencing the work. 

“ The stoppage is announced of Messrs. Bris¬ 
tow, Warren, & Harrison, wholesale grocers, 
London, with liabilities at between £50,000 
and £60,000, 

“Archdeacon Thorpe, of Bristol, England has 
invited the clergy of that diocese to petition, 
now that the Jews are to be admitted to Parlia¬ 
ment, that clergy of the established church may 
not be disqualified as members of the Parlia- 


“ The City of Glasgow Bank, which suspend¬ 
ed during the crisis in November last, haB issu¬ 
ed a statement preparatory to the annual meet¬ 
ing of the shareholders, on the 7th of July. 
According to this, more than 90 per cent, of the 
capital is intact, its amount having been 
£745,410, while there is now a balance of assets 
over liabilities of £673,821. The deficiency, 
therefore, is £71,589, which it is proposed to 
make up by an appropriation of £20,000 a year 
out of future profits. 

“Letters from Dunkirk, Scotland, state that 
the drought is extraordinary in that quarter. 
There will soon be no water anywhere. Cis¬ 
terns, wells, ditches, meadows, rivulets, all are 
dry. The aspect of the country is desolate. 
The flax has come into flower before it is half 
grown; it will yield little seed, and the fibre 
will be of middling quality. The farmer will 
not realize the expenses of cultivation. The 
wheat is not thick upon the ground, the ears 
small, and many of them are black. The yield 
is expected to be very small, the heat having 
overtaken the greater part of the grains and 
the remainder being thin.” 


Queen Christine is said to have made Rome 
her home for the future. She has married two 
of her daughters there, and placed a great deal 
of money in the railways to Civita Vecchia and 
to the sonth. Her real estate in France is, 
will soon be, in the market. The most int 
esting property she owns here is Malmaison, 
celebrated for having been the home of Napo¬ 
leon and Josephine in the morning of their 
fame, and, I dare say, the meridian of their 
happiness. It will doubtless be purchased by 
the Government, which has recently bought 
M. D’Orbigny’s collection of fossils, &c„ pay¬ 
ing $11,000 for it. _ 

The London Times, in an article on the 
practice of employing members of Parliament 
as advocates of petitions and claims, says: 

“In the course of ages, the House of Com¬ 
mons will probably accumulate a code of legis¬ 
lative morality. Every time a member does 
something decidedly wrong or flagrantly equiv¬ 
ocal, there will be either a censure or a resolu¬ 
tion, and one step will be gained towards a 
perfect system. The House had long since 
gone through the rude elements of instruction. 
There was a time when members were paid i 
much a day by their constituents. Up to _ 
very recent period, hundre’d-pound notes and 
dinners were ready for those who wanted them. 
Handsome presents from suitors and corpora¬ 
tions were only put under stigma a century 
ago. It is but a few years since members were 
known to be receiving large income? from the 
dissatisfied portion of a colony or- a province, 
from the West Indian or some other interest. 
So undetermined and progressive is the feeling 
on these points, that it is only by considering 
what has been successively condemned, that we 
are led to question what is now done. An un¬ 
defined sense of impropriety, a suspicion of 
error, still hangs over the whole of onr railway 
legislation, when lords and members canvassed 
and were canvassed on all sides; when they, 
dealt with their votes and influence as freely 
for their private interest, or for the prosecution 
of pet schemes, as if they were put there to get 
what they could out of the scramble. Now, 
there does seem to be rather more of a con¬ 
science on this point. As to the broad ques- 
of official bribery, and all these interesting 
expectations which make a Secretary of the 
Treasury so important a functionary, that is 
still matter for the satirist rather than the cen¬ 
sor. In that reign of merit which is promised 
us, of course, these doings will be seen in their 
true eolors f 


The Parisian journals give a sketch of a 
grand spiritual institution, which they soy that 
Hume, the American medium, and his' new 
Russian wife, are About to establish at Paris. 
After describing the studies of the different 
classes in the institution, the account says ; 

“ Well-informed persons pretend that, before 


he'has retired, the celebrated Count of Saint 
Germain, from whom he expects to obtain (for 
the spirits have promised it him) twenty-seven 
of the fourteen thousand seven hundred secrets 
which the immortal Count carries in his bosom. 
These twenty-seven secrets—the most import¬ 
ant of the ancient Egyptian Cabala, and 
which are to restore to us the mysteries of Isis 
and Annbis—tbfese twenty-seven secrets, to¬ 
gether with the four that Hume already knows, 
are to form a total of super-human knowledge 
which will make the happy initiated equal in 
power, beauty, longevity, health, happiness, 
and knowledge, with the inhabitants of the 
planets of the third order. The earth, it is 


The London Times, in closing a description; 
of Queen Victoria's visit to the Leviathan, 
which took place on the 29ih ult., says : 

“ The Royal party, on leaving the ship, were 
rowed back to the victualling yard, experienc¬ 
ing on their way the common fate of all who 
now navigate the Thames between Battersea 
aud Gravesend. Her Majesty was perforce 
compelled to hold her bouquet to her face, and 
the whole party were exceedingly pleased when 


they reached the shore.” 


The memoirs of Rachel, by Madame de 
B-, in English, is creating quite a sensa¬ 

tion at London, and is destined to create an 
equal one at Paris, when translated and pub¬ 
lished here. The authoress, Madame de Bar¬ 
rera, a Cuban lady, who has lived much in the 
United States, and is well known in American 
circles in Paris, was two years ago the editor 
of the little American paper started in Paris 
by Mr. Fleisohmann. 


A Vienna letter-writer says: “ A gentleman 
yesterday gave me some interesting informa¬ 
tion respecting the formation of the crews of 
the Russian ships of war. On an average, one- 
third of each crew is composed of Jews. Those 
persecuted people do all in their power to avoid 
the conscription, but they are seized, and put 
on board ship, ‘ because they cannot so easily 
desert from the navy as they can from the 
army.’ My informant also observed that the 
inside of a Russian man-of-war was exactly 
like an English prison or hospital ship, except 
in regard to cleanliness. * The men,’ said he, 
‘hang their heads and look discontented, and 
as if they were on short commons 365 days " 
the year.’ ” 


The Italian journals express great displeas¬ 
ure at the French Government having just 
caused the “ Descent from the Cross,” of Dan, 
iele de Volterra, to be removed from Rome for 
Paris. This picture, which, according to con¬ 
noisseurs, had no other rivals at Rome than the 
Transfiguration of Raphael, the St. Jerome of 
Dominichino, and the Madonna of Fuligno, had 
been ordered from the celebrated painter by 
Helena Orsini, who made a present bf it to the 
Church of the Trinity. “ At present,” says a 
Roman journal, “ the misfortune is irremedia¬ 
ble, and the magnificent picture is on its way 
to Paris.” 


The jealousy expressed in British journals, 
relation to the French naval armament, has 
evidently excited some amusement in France. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Globe 
writes : “ Sir Charles Napier, who makes such 
a fuss about the 70,000 seamen that France 
has ‘on her books,’ might read with some profit 
a sensible article in this morning’s Chari¬ 
vari, The French themselves perfectly under¬ 
stand the amount of the able-bodied sailors the 


known that three-fourths of the men on the 
list never squared a yard-arm or climbed rig-, 
ging at all, the gallant admiral will take his 
grog in quiet. Every cook and waiter on the 
at the water-side, 


every fisherman who casts a net or even drags 
a fishpond, every bathing-house man at Dieppe 
or Boulogne, he who gathers lobsters or rakes 
for oysters, or grubs for seaweed on the beach, 
is at once ‘ booked*’ as an A. B. mariner. 
Charivari describes a Paris cockney engaged 
in angling for gudgeons, whose calm sport is 
interrupted by a Government official, who, reg¬ 
ister in hand, insists on ‘hnokincr’ him a a n 


ister in hand, insists on ‘booking’ him 
fisherman, and consequently liable to serve on 




The higher circles of London have been pro 
fonndly moved recently by the conviction of 
Lady Dinorben of the crimes of libel and per¬ 
jury. She is the widow of a rich lord, who 
married her, when a poor Irish girl, for her 
youth and beauty, he being old and ugly. The 
marriage was unhappy, and he soon died, leav¬ 
ing a daughter, whose paternity scandal puts 
in doubt. His estate was to fall to his daugh¬ 
ter, provided his nephew, Mr. Hughes, the 
legal heir, should die childless. To accomplish 
this result, Lady Dinorben attempted to prevent 
the marriage of Mr. Hughes, by slandering him 
a series of anonymous letters to his affianced 


bride, in which she accused him, in the vilest 
language, of all sorts of disgraceful crimes. Mr. 
Hughes prosecuted her for libel, and the let¬ 
ters were proved to be in her handwriting, and 
in her own testimony, connected with the case, 
it was proved that she committed perjury. 


covery that Austria has been anticipating their 
action, for her own selfish purposes; and has 
concluded a separate arrangement with Tur¬ 
key, by which Bhe agrees to send her troops 
into the province of Bosnia in case of an insur¬ 
rection of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
Austria is as eager to get possession of Bosnia 
as Russia is of Wallachia; and the other Pow¬ 
ers cannot consent to her surreptitious arrange¬ 
ment without allowing the defeat of the prin¬ 
ciple for which the Crimean war was fought. 
The Powers also differ as to the union of the 
Danubian Provinces—France and Russia fa¬ 
voring their union, and Austria, England, and 
Turkey, opposing it. There is little prospect 
that the Powers will agree upon any basis 
which will really secure the independence of 
Turkey, or protect her from the avarice of her 
powerful neighbors. 


The recent great fire at the London Docks 
was made more disastrous by the explosion of 
large quantities of saltpetre Btored in the ware¬ 
houses. Several explosions occurred of great 
power, completely prostrating the massive walls 
of the buildings, and shaking the city like an 
earthquake. Several lives are supposed to 
have been lost. The question as to the explo¬ 
siveness of saltpetre seems to be thoroughly 
settled by this Instan ce. 


Queen Victoria recently visited the great ship 
Leviathan, and expressed her admiration of it. 
Everybody, in fact, is greatly impressed by it; 
but the capitalists are cautious, and the scheme 
for raising £220,600 for its completion has 
failed. We fear that the Portlanders will not 
see the big ship this year. 


- Queen Victoria has long shown an aversion 
to Buckingham Palace, which has puzzled the 
Court gossips to explain. It now appears that 
the building is infested with rats and bugs. 
Every attempt to.expel the vermin has proved 
unsuccessful. The rats have got into the new 
ball-room, and every apartment displays the 
wonderB of the insect world. 


Three thousand five hundred children and 
five hundred adults recently sang at the Crys¬ 
tal Palace a variety of psalms, hymns, &e. 
They composed the “Tonic Sol Fa Associa- 




It would seem that the spirits have done a 
handsome thing for Mr. Hume, the American 
medium, who has figured so largely in Paris, 
by way of lifting him into the good graces of 
the nobility. According to a Paris writer, he 
is engaged to Mile. Kroll, sister-in-law of the 
Count Gregory Konchelef-Besborodko, gentil 
homme de la chambre of the Emperor of Russia, 
and will be married to her on the 19th of the 
present month. The intended of the medium 
is to be endowed by the Count, who, according 
to all accounts, does nothing by halves. Heis 
said to have an income of four millions, and is 
never seen with less than twenty-four persons 
in his train. He has chateaux, lands, villages, 
and villas, in every province of Russia, and 
counts armies of peasants. He has the reputa¬ 
tion of making a benevolent and intelligent use 
of his money, and is said to be a liberal patron 
of art. He always has with him a painter, a 
musician, a physician, and a poet. He has 
himself written romance, and is about to com¬ 
mence the publication of a periodical at St. 
Petersburgh, The jewels of the Countess 
Itoucbelef are said to be valued at over two 
millions. 

The Count has recently been to Paris, and 
his daily expenses at his hotel were sufficient 
to support an ordinary family a year. On 
the 15th of last month, he left on the Northern 
railway, and took an entire car for his train. 
He invited Alexandre Dumas’s father to ac¬ 
company him, and the novelist accepted the 
invitation. He will assist at the marriage of 
Hume, after which he -will visit various parts 
of Russia. 


Report says that G. P. R. James, Esq., Brit¬ 
ish Consul for Virginia, has lately been hon¬ 
ored by the appointment of Consul General to 
the Black Sea, (Odessa;) that he is allowed a 
month to decide; and that he inclines to ac- 
oept the mission, doubtless on account of the 
promotion and larger salary, 


Utah News. 

Gen. Johnston and his command were met 
Echo Canon, fifty miles from Salt Lake City. 
The army was in excellent health and spirits. 
Brigham Young and his followers were still at 

Provo city. 

YouDg had been to Salt Lake City to 
fer with Gov. Camming and the peace i 
missioners, but the results of the conference 
were not known. It was the established opinion 
that the Mormons would offer no resistance. 

Col. Hoffman left the command of Fort 
Bridger to Capt. Marcy, and accompanied Gen. 
Johnston. 

Everything regarding the future movements 
of the Mormons was veiled in mystery. Rumors 
were still rife, however, that they meditate 
occupancy of Sonora. 

The conjectures are numerous in the valley, 
that the United States Government intends ' 
purchase the Mormon improvements. 

The South Platte river is very high, but the 
roads are in good condition. The mail party 


neither met nor saw Indians on the plains, but 
met a great many traders at different points 
the road. The mail was nineteen days '< 
from Salt Lake City to St. Joseph. 

The Baine dispatch says that Judge Sinclair, 
recently appointed Associate Judge for Utah, 
would leave St. Joseph on the 10th of July, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Dodge, the District Attor¬ 
ney for Utah. 

Fort Leavenworth, July 8, via. St. Louis, 
July 12.—An express arrived at the Fort this 
morning, from Fort Kearney. 

The express passed the Utah mail for St. Jo¬ 
seph. . It is said that Gov. Cumming and the 
peace commissioners had concluded a treaty of I 
peace with the Mormons. 

Gen. Harney was in camp, nine miles be¬ 
yond, Fort Kearney, on the 3d of July. The 
.express with orders for him to halt must have 
overtaken him on the 6th. 

The U. S. steamer Mink leaves the Fort to¬ 
morrow, with Captain Lovell’s and Lieutenant 
Lee’s companies 2d infantry, for Fort Randall. 
She also takes recruits for the same regiment. 

Col. May’s command was met thirty-five 
miles this side of Fort Laramie.’ A large body 
of infantry was at Ash Hollow. Major Emory 
was encamped on the Big Blue. 

The provision trains were progressing finely. 
The Sioux Indians were scattered all along the 
route, but were friendly. A heavy snow fell at 
Fort Bridger on the 10th of June. The garri¬ 
son at Fort Bridger consisted of Capt. Hen¬ 
drickson’s and Lieut. Smith’s Companies of the 
sixth infantry, and Capt. Stewart’s troops of 
the first cavalry. 


Later from California. 

New York, July 14.—The steamer Star of 
the West has arrived from Aspinwall, with Cal¬ 
ifornia dates to the 20th ultimo, and $1,400,000 
in specie. 

Business at San Francisco during the fort¬ 
night was quite active, with large sales cf pro¬ 
visions, mining implements, clothing, firearms, 
&c., at advanced prices. 

Sales of Haxall flour at auction at a heavy de¬ 
cline—$11 @ $12 for superfine. Small lots 
sold at $14. 

The Frazer river excitement Btill continued. 
A line of six steamers and ten sailing vessels has 
been formed. 

Owing to the scarcity of laborers, wages in 
California have advanced 30 per cent. 

The Hudson Bay Company have stationed 
an armed vessel at the mouth of Frazer ' 


reported to have entered the 
in spite of the blockade. 

The defeat of Col. Steptoe is confirmed. His 
troops fell into an ambuscade, and were at¬ 
tacked by a large number of Indians, and 
forced to retreat, with a loss of seven killed and 
fifteen wounded. The troops were not suf¬ 
ficiently supplied with ammunition at the time. 

A general Indian war was expected, and 
Gen. Clarke had dispatched troops from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The Cass-Herran treaty was still under dis- 


onssion in the Granadian Legislature, and 
joint committee of the two Houses had been 
appointed to make some compromise. 

Belly’s contract with the Central American 
Government had reaohed Panama, from Eu¬ 
rope, and caused great astonishment. 


From Brazil. 

By Ihe barque Roebuck, at New York, the 
Journal de Comercio, of Rio, to June 9, two 
days later than the news received via England, 

>s come to hand. 

The company for the construction of the rail¬ 
road between Nitheroboy and Campos, near 
Rid, has been informally authorized and incor¬ 
porated, and the first instalment on the sub¬ 
scriptions called for. The contract would prob¬ 
ably be. awarded to the American engineers, 
who had undertaken part of the Pedro Segundo 
Railway. 

The report of the failure of the Srs. Llavalos 
and Sons, of Bnenos Ayres, and their house in 
Rio.-de Janeiro, is contradicted by the Journal. 


The exports of coffee from Rio during the 
month amounted to 49,912 bags. On the 8th 
inst., there were dispatched by Rostron, 2,200 
bags for the United States ; by J. B. Thomp- 
~~~ 1,105 bags for New York ; by Ker Col- 
„ I, 3,000 bags for New York; by Phipps, 
500 bags for Baltimore; by Coleman & Co., 
3,000 hags for New York. 


Dreadful Areident on the New York and Erie 
Eailroad—The Killed, Wounded, &o. 

New York, July 16.—The dreadful accident 
last evening to the express train on the Erie 
railroad, which leaves Jersey City at 5 o’clock, 
P. M., creates much sensation. The train had 
arrived within six miles of East Port Jervis, 
when the last two cars were thrown from the 
track by a broken rail, precipitating them down 

i embankment thirty or forty feet deep. 

The passengers in the forward cars _ 

thrown into the greatest disorder by the sndden 
break, and, on gaining their feet, they opened 
the windows and doors of the ears, and heard 
the shouts and moans of the dying and wound 
ed beneath them. The greatest confusion pre¬ 
vailed,’ some rnnning to and fro, calling on the 
conductor, to stop the train, while others rang 
the bell attached to the engine in rapid succes 
sion. The engine soon stopped, and the pas¬ 
sengers ran to the spot, where the wails of the 
dying and wounded were truly heart-rending. 

The train was immediately sent on to Port 
Jervis, for medical aid ; and in an hour, four 
medical men of that place were on the ground. 
In Ihe mean time, the passengers had been 
busy at work, taking out the dead and wounded 
from between the broken fragments, and laid 
them upan the grass. 

A passenger who was present says the scene 
was beyond description. ■ Children- were crying 
for their fathers and mothers, and husbands 
seeking their wives. 

Six persons were killed, and one bo badly 
injured that he cannot possibly survive ; forty- 
four others were injured—some severely, others 
slightly. 


The Steam Fire Engine. 

Three fire-eEgine or hose companies in Phil¬ 
adelphia have already procured steam fire ap¬ 
paratus, the value of which has been made ap¬ 
parent to the public j and, as soon as the City 
Conneils shall have made the requisite provis¬ 
ion for the expenses of these engines, they will 
become permanently a part of the.fire depart¬ 
ment of Philadelphia. Three other companies 
have appointed committees to raise subscrip, 
tions for the purchase of steam engines j and 
one or two more have at various periods ex* 
pressed’their desire to be relieved of the old ap¬ 
paratus and to come into the improved system. 
Upon these facts, the Philadelphia North Amer- 
-'-ah remarks: 

“ There is no mistaking these indications. 
They point unerringly to the wholesome ten¬ 
dency which has become prevalent in the de¬ 
partment ; and let ns hope that it will go on 
until -it shall work a thorough reform in a 
branch of the civil service which, more than all 
others, needs purification.” 


Further from the Telegraphic Fleet. 

The Boston Courier of Saturday publishes 
the following statement from Mr. John Rich¬ 
ards, mate of the Alice Munroe s 

“ The Alice Munroe experienced almost con, 
stant sontherly gales, and was forced to take a 
much more northerly course than she otherwise 
woulcLhave done. On the morning of the 27th, 
about eight o'clock, saw the frigate Niagara 
lying to in lat. 52 05, Ion. 33 15, and was 
shortly boarded by a boat from her, containing 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of New York, and a lieu- 
tenent of the Niagara. It was then foggy, bnt 
the weather was very calm. 

Mr. Field and the lieutenent desired Capt, 
Cummings to take certain letters and papers 
relating to the telegraph expedition to the 
Upited States, and wrote one or two letters on 


board the Alice Munroe during the, hour or 
more they remained on board of her. They 
also communicated to Capt. Cummings and Mr. 
Richards a statement “of their doings for the 
past fortnight. 

“ They stated that both vessels, the Niagara 
and Agamemnon, experienced the most viol en t 
sontherly gales from the: day they left Plym¬ 
outh, and were driven as far north as lat. 54, 
much higher than the rendezvous, thus delay¬ 
ing their operations for several days. Tlie Ni¬ 
agara behaved in all respects like a thorough 
sea going vessel, and was none the worse for 
the storms. 

“ The Agamemnon, on the contrary, suffered 
severely. At one time, the commander <rf the 
Agamemnon informed the first officer that he 
had no hopes of saving his vessel two hours 
longer, so great was her straining. But the 
storm subsided at last, and the Agamemnon 
rode out the gale. A most unfortunate acci¬ 
dent occurred, however, caused by the breaking 
loose of the “ cone,” which held the cable in its 
position on the gun-deck. 

“ The cable got adrift, was pitched about the 
deck, undoubtedly mneh to its damage. Two 
hundred tons of coal also got adrift, on the 
same deck, and caused infinite trouble. Two 
seamen were injured by these accidents, one of 
them having an arm broken, and the other 
having a leg broken. The two vessels and 
their tenders finally arrived on the ground, and 
on the morning of the 26th a connection of the 
cable. was effected, the weather being then 
sufficiently calm. The paying out of the cable 
had scarcely commenced before the wire 
snapped. 

“ After a few hours detention, another splice 
was made, and the steamers started, the Aga¬ 
memnon and her consort for Ireland, and the Ni¬ 
agara and her companion for the American coast. 
Signals were kept up between the two fleets 
constantly, a message being transmitted every 
fifteen minutes, and all was going on well till 
about forty miles had been paid out, when the 
electricians on board the Niagara discovered 
that the current was broken. 

“This was at half past 12,o'clock A. M., of 
the 27th. The Niagara was immediately put 
about, and she had already reached the mid 
ocean rendezvous, when, at 8 o’clock, she was 
first seen by the Alice Munroe. 

“ It was believed on board the Niagara that 
the cause.of the second breaking was a kink in 
the Agamemnon’s wire, caused by its disar¬ 
rangement during the gale, but of this there is 
no certainty. Nothing was said to Mr. Richards 
about the working of the new brakes—probably 
there had been no occasion to put them in use. 

“ The Alice Munroe parted from the compa¬ 
ny of the Niagara shortly after noon of the 27th, 
and lost sight of her about four o’clock. The 
Agamemnon had not then come in sight. The 
Niagara had hoped that her consort would ar¬ 
rive in season to make another trial that day, 
but as the weather was foggy, though calm, it 
is hardly probable that anything was done on 
the 27th. For two days subsequently the 
weather was quite calm and favorable, but after 
that there was another succession of heavy 
southerly gales, and the weather on the banks, 
as experienced by the Alice Munroe, was ex¬ 
ceedingly rough.” 


.Letters from Havana state that the coolie 
trade continues active. Three large vessels 
have recently been chartered for the business : 

“On the 16th nit., there arrived the Danish 
barque Trei, Sorense, master, from Swatoa and 
St. Helena, with 302 Asiatics, having lost da¬ 
ring the passage 158. The value of this class 
of labor-hands, with indenture bonds for eight 
years’ service, varies from seventeen to twenty- 


two ounces, or in ease of remarkable points 
moral and physical qualities combined, twenty- 
four ounces might- be obtained, or from $289 
to $408 per head. The stock has been much 
increased recently, and for a few weeks serious 
decline threatened the prospects of the specu¬ 
lators. The inevitable effect of mixing the 
two classes of labor in our various industry be¬ 
gins to show itself in vitiated subordination on 
the part of the African, and submission to the 
superior intelligence of the Indian, with whom 
he is associated on equal terms in the field, for 
any purpose of evil the latter may design. 
Several attemps at revolt, instigated by the 
Chinese laborers, have been with difficul'y 
suppressed without bloodshed. The ring-lead¬ 
ers in these eases have been punished with 
moderation, having to serve out their contract 
term in the chain-gang. The whole number of 
coolies brought into Cuba since 1853 is 30,122, 
and died on the way, from disease, suicides, and 
killed during mutiny on shipboard, 5,082 ; died 
of cholera and diseases initiated on shipboard, 


after arrival in Cuba, 2,780, and previous to 
delivery to sub-contractors. The heaviest loss 
among the first shipments.” 


Consequent upon the passage of a stringent 
negro law of the Legislature of California at 
its last session, prohibiting the further emigra¬ 
tion of free negroes to that State, and compel¬ 
ling those now resident there to give bond for 
their good behaviour, large qumbera of this 
class of people are now csnstantly arriving by 
every steamer from thence, with a view, we 
suppose, to permanent settlement, the laws of 
this Territory not being opposed thereto. A 
large number are also planting themselves 
upon Vancouver's Island, where, we learn, they 
have met with a favorable reception from the 
authorities. Among them is the negro Archy, 
the famous “ Dred Scott” of California, for 
whose special benefit, we have heard it said, 
this negro act was passed, the colored popula¬ 
tion of California having become very turbit- 
lent daring his trial, threatening by force and 
violence to rescue him from Slavery, in case 
the courts should decide that Slavery could 
constitutionally exist under the laws of Califor¬ 
nia. So far as we have been able to form an 
opinion of this class of onr community, we must 
say that they are a quiet, orderly, and unpre¬ 
tending people, none of whom, have the ap¬ 
pearance of being likely even to give the Ter¬ 
ritory much trouble in governing them, while 
our laws shall permit their residence here.— 
Puget’s Sound Democrat. 


her crew named George E. Dunham, a junior 
of Yale College, was drowned. 


Washington, July 19.—Joseph C. G. Ken¬ 
nedy, Esq., having been appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to carry out the act 
of Congress providing for the completion of the 
unfinished work of the seventh census, has en¬ 
tered upon the performance of his duties with 
an able corps of assistants, and is busily en¬ 
gaged in revising and . completing the statistics 
of manufactures, in order that the work may 
be presented to Congress at the commence¬ 
ment of the next session. 

These statistics, taken under the direction of 
Mr. Kennedy, and nearly completed when he 
was displaced from office, will, when finished, 
present the most complete exhibit of the con¬ 
dition of the American mechanic arts that has 
ever been prepared. These details have never 
been published, and the interest occasioned by 
their appearance will not be limited- to our 
own country. 

It is ascertained, from a reliable source, that 
about two years ago treaties were made with 
certain Indians of Oregon and Washington 
Territories, including those who recently fought 
Col. Steptoe, and which the Senate failed to 
ratify. This omission has had the effect to pro¬ 
duce an impression on the minds of these In¬ 


dians of the absence of good faith on the part 
of the Government of the United States. 

Several weeks ago, when the rumored defeat 
of Col. Steptoe reached the city, the Indian 
Bureau promptly sent out directions to the U. 
S. Indian agent, to use all available means at 
his disposal for such an emergency, to cheek 
at once the further spread of hostilities, and 
to prevent the commission of outrages upon 
our citizens. 


The Western Episcopalian states that the 
health of Bishop Mcllvaine is such as to give 
much concern to his fsienda. Whilst presi¬ 
de g at a recent Convention, says the above- 
named paper, “he rose, and stated, in sub¬ 
stance, that a very peculiar sensation had come 
over him, accompanied by a remarkable lapse 
of memory. He desired the business to pro¬ 
ceed, called Rev. Dr. Burr to the chair, and 
retired. In about half an hour he came back, 
and resumed his post, but it was some time 
before he could readily call the names of the 
members wishing to address the house. He 
had a similar attack while recently at the East, 
and while going home from church on Sunday 
he had another.” 


Herman C. Gilbert, one of the editors of the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, was accidental¬ 
ly killed on Friday, by a stick of timber striking 
him on the head, while he was assisting some 
workmen in removing a platform. It was a 
matter in which he had no interest, but seeing 
that they were short of help, he generously 


took hold to give them a lift. 


A public meeting was held at Albany, on 
Tuesday evening, of those sustaining the council 
of the Dudley Observatory against the trustees. 
Professors Henry and Bache, of the council, 
addressed the meeting ; and resolutions were 
adopted, condemning the trustees, and advising 
Dr. Gould and the council to keep possession 
of the observatory. Eraetus Corning, D. D. 
Barnard, and other influential citizens, gave 
their influence to the meeting. 


The revenue cutter Harriet Lane started on a 
pleasure cruise to Norfolk from Washington on 
Tuesday morning; to be absent a week, having 
on board Secretary Cobb, Sir Gore Ouseley, 
wife, and daughter, Mias Lane, the daughters 
of Senator Bright, and others. Secretaries 
Floyd, Thompson, and Cobb, are now absent. 
Mr. Brown leaves on Thursday for a month’s 
relaxation in Tennessee. Mr. Appleton is also 
absent. 


Lieut. Governor Trask and several of the 
Council, with Senator Wilson and other gentle¬ 
men, left Boston, Tuesday morning, on a yacht 
voyage along the coast, visiting Portsmouth, 
N. H., Portland, and other ports. 


It is said that the Irish in New York have 
organized a new political secret order, opposed 
to the Tammany Hall Democracy. If the 
sham Democrats lose the Irish wing, their fate 
is sealed. 


Gov. Randall, of Wisconsin, has decided that 
the La Crosse and Milwaukie Railroad Compa¬ 
ny has not followed the conditions which were 
imposed in the act bribed through the last 
Legislature, in building their road, and there 
fore declines to give the company a title to its 
land grant. It really seems as if the La Crosse 
people had laid out their money in “ propitia¬ 
ting the feelings ” of State officers to no practi¬ 
cal purpose, after all. 


Mohammed Pasha, the Turkish Admiral, and 
his suite, sailed from Boston on Wednesday, 
on their return home. 


The candidates for Congress in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) districts—Messrs, Francis P. Blair, jun., 
Republican; J. R, Barret, Democrat; and 
Samuel M. Breckenridge, American—are can¬ 
vassing the district together, and thus are en¬ 
abled to reach every voter. Mr. Blair is ac¬ 
quitting himself nobly, and will be re elected 
by a majority of several thousands. Mr. 
Breckenridge complains that in their speeches 
neither of his opponents ever allude to him or 
his party. They would be very foolish if they 


did'. 


Abel C. Pepper, a former U. S. Marshal for 
Indiana, and a Democrat of the c Id school, has 
come out as an independent candidate for the 
State Senate in Ohio and Switzerland counties, 
(strongly Democratic,) on a platform of his 
own making, that comes clear up to the mark. 
The Douglas Democrats of Indiana are very 
generally declaring themselves. 


E. C. Holland, who has contributed several 
volumes to American literature, arrived in the 
Indian Empire from a three years’ residence in 
Europe. Daring his studies in German litera¬ 
ture at Heidelberg, he gave twe courses of lec¬ 
tures on American literature to the citizens of 
Jwn ; he repeated the course at Bonn, and 
was well lauded by the German press for 
making better known the growing literature of 
the United States. In Great Britain, we ob¬ 
served that favorable notices appeared of his 
lectures in London, Glasgow, &c. 


3 are advised that a new schedule has been 
arranged by the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, 
between Cincinnati and St. Louis, by which 
the time between the two cities has been 
reduced to fourteen hours. As the first fruits 
of this increased speed, which went into effect 
on the 11th inst., we received on Wednesday 
morning the papers from St. Souis of Monday 
morning previous—only forty-eight hours hav¬ 
ing been consumed on the journey. This 
certainly is extraordinary speed. The New 
Orleans papers announce the receipt of papers 
and letters from New York in four days and a 
half, and we have several times noticed the 
arrival in this city bf passengers from New 
Orleans in eighty or eighty-one hours. 


Professor Morse sails for Europe, with his 
family, on Saturday, the 24th inst., to. be 
absent a year or more. The Professor, it is 
stated, has already received the first instal¬ 
ment of the $80,000 presented to him by the 
European Governments for his telegraphic 
invention. 


A collision occurred on Saturday evening, at 
Springfield, Mass., between a light fonr-oared 
boat of the Yale Navy and a Springfield club 
boat, eight oars, while practicing on the river, 
by which the former was capsized, and one of 


Archibald Wright,Esq., of Shelby, Tennessee, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Supreme bench, occasioned by the death of 
Jndge Harris, until an incumbent ean be elect¬ 
ed, which will be done on the second day of 
September next. 


It is stated that Government has sent 
message to Mexico, with dispatches to our Min¬ 
ister in that Republic, approving his course 
suspending diplomatic intercourse with that 
country, and directing the withdrawal of the 
legation, and its return to the United States. 

Gen. Quitman died on Sunday morning, the 
18th, near Natchez. His disease was contracted 
at the National Hotel, in Washington city, 
sixteen months ago, causing a general debility, 
which baffled the best medical skill of the conn- 

Davis’s Pain Killer .—From the reports of 
dealers in this city, we think no proprietary 
medicine has had a larger sale. Its valuable 
properties, as a speedy cure for pain, cannot 
fail to be generally appreciated, and no family 
should be without it in case of accident, or sud- 
deu attack of dysentery, diarrhea, cholera mor¬ 
bus, or Asiatic cholera .—Montreal Transcript. 

MARRIAGE. 

Married on the 13th instant, William H. 
Allen, son of Hon. J. W. Allen, to Clara 
Augusta Gale, daughter of Dr. L. D. Gale, all 
of this city. 

MAMJiTS. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 

r Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 20,1858. 

Flour, Howard Street ■ ■ • $4.37 @ 4.25 

Flour, City Mills.4.00 @ 4.25 

Bye Flour - - - . . . . 3.60 @ 3.25 

Com Meal ....... 3.37}@ 3.50 

Wheat, white.1.03 @ 1.18 

Wheat, red.1.12 @ 1.05 

Corn, white. 84 @ 87 

Corn, yellow ...... 87 @- 87} 

Bye, Pennsylvania - - - - 70 @ 80 

Rye, Virginia. 65 @ 66 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 36 @ 40 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 38 @ 45 

Clover Seed - - - - - - 4.50 @ 4.37 

Timothy Seed.2.50 @ 2.25 

Hay, Timothy.16.00 @20.00 

Hops --. 7 @ 14 

Potatoes, Mercer • - • - ■ 1.30 @ 1.40 

Bacon, Shoulders..... 6}@ 8} 

Bacon, Sides. 6}@ 8} 

Bacon, Hams ...... 9 @ 11 

Pork, Mess ....... 17.00 @17.26 

Pork, Prime ...... 13.75 @14.25 

Beef, Mess.17.00 @17.25 

Lard, in barrels ..... 11}@ Ilf 

Lard, in kegs. lift" 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 ( 

Wool, Washed. 00 ( 

Wool, Pulled. 00 i 

Wool, Fleece, common • • • 00 ( 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 < 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 00 < 

Butter, Western, in kegs • • 12}< 

Butter, Boll ...... 16 < 

Cheese. 9}( 

Coffee, Bio . 11 j , 

Coffee, Java ...... 16 @ 14 J 

NEW YOEK MABKJT 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 20,18S8. 

Flour, State brands - - - - $3 85 @ 3 90 
Flour, State brands, extra - ■ 3.95 @ 4.05 

Flour, Western.3.85 @ 3.95 

Flour, Southern.4.50 @ 4.76 

Bye Flour ■ ..3.00 @ 3.60 

Corn Meal. 3.65 @ 3.70 

Wheat, white ■ ■ • . . . 1.06 @ 1.13. 

Wheat, red. 80 @ 1.05 

Corn, white.. 71 @ 83 

Corn, yellow ...... 91 @ 92 

Bye. 68 @ 70 

Oats.. . 45 @ 46 

Clover Seed.7.00 @ 8.00 

Timothy Seed.2.12 @ 2 37}. 

Hay. 46 @ 50 

Hope ......... 6 @ 8 

Bacon, Shoulders. 6 @ 6} 

Bacon, Sides ...... 10 @ 00 

Bacon, Ham*. 7}@ 7f 

Pork, Mess. 16.90 @16.85 

Pork, Prime.13.50 @14.20 

Beef. 11.00 @13.60 

Lard, in barrels. 9f <_ 

Lard, in kegs.. 10} 3 

Butter, m ■ - 

Batter, 

Coffee, Bio ....... 10 @ 11} 

Coffee, Java. 16 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 

Wool, Washed. 00 

Wool, Pulled. 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 28.00 @28.50 

Lime, Rockland.1.00 


JOY TO THE WOBLD ! 


Dear Sir : I feel th 


children by that dreadful scourge—the < 


Dr. Thomas M. Tate, Sixth Auditor of the 
Treasury Department, left the city last evening, 
to be absent in the West for about ten days. 
During his absence, Henry St. George Offutt, 
the clerk cf that office, will perform his duties 
under an appointment as acting Auditor. 


Among the novelties in store for __ 

Ladies’ National Equestrian Convention, to be 
held on the 8th day of September, at the Union 
Race Course, Long Island. Among the it 

ducements “ to enter the lists ” on the nenaaini 


ducementa “ to enter the lists ” on the oeeasion, 
is the offer of three prizes to he awarded to the 
best female riders. The lady adjudged, the 


most skillful in feats of menage will receive 
splendid piano-forte, valued at not less than 
$5QQ. 


On Tuesday last, the Canadian Government 
announced to Parliament that they had resolv¬ 
ed upon a general reduction of official salaries, 
commencing with those of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and extending to the whole body of the 
Government employees. 


An old negro man, belonging to Maji 
Crutchfield, was tried before the County Court 
of Spottsylvania, Virginia, on Monday last, 
charged with an attempt to kill the overseer, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hung on 
Friday, the 13th of August. 


The Turkish Admiral sailed on Wednesday 
in the Arabia from Boston. He will inspect 
the ships building in England, and then pr~ 
ceed heme, where bis services are required : 
connection with the troubles in Montenegro. 


Judge Taney and his family have gone, to 
the Warrenion (Va.) Sulph'nr Springs for the 
season. 


M. Alexander Dumas, sen., is about to _ 

Russia. A farewell dinner has been tendered 
him by some of his friends. 


John W. Reid announces himself an inde¬ 
pendent candidate for Congress in the fifth 
distric.t of Missouri. 


Horace Mann, President of the Antioch Col 
lege, has been elected President of the Faculty 
and Professor of Ethics in the Northwestern 
Christian University at Indianapolis. 


Douglas Gibson, a fine and promising youth, 
n of Purser J. D. Gibson, of the U. 8. NT, 
is drowned on Friday, the 9th instant, by -- 
cidentally falling from off the dock at t 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


An Eastern paper nominates Hon, R. M. T. 
Hunter for President, and Gov. Willard', of In¬ 
diana, for Vice President. The Indianapolis 
Sentinel thinks this “ would make a strong and 
very aeeeptable ticket.” 


city o 


City Marshal Beard was murdered by a man 
named Barker, at Lexington, Ky.,' on Friday, 
while he was endeavoring to arrest him. The 
murderer was hanged by a mob a few hours 
afterwards. 


Later advices in regard to the accident on 
the Erie railroad state that Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
of Tioga, it is feared, will die. Rev. Edmund 
B. Palmer, of Boston, and John E. White, of 
New York, are also lying in a critical condi¬ 
tion. The jury summoned by the coroner to 
investigate the disaster has rendered a verdict, 
exonerating the railroad company and the offi¬ 
cers in charge of the train from all blame, at¬ 
tributing the sad occurrence to the breaking of 

the 


tegtilence myself, if a kind Proyic 


I PREP ABE FOE THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The National Republican Association desire 
to call the attention of the opponents of the 
present Administration to the importance oi a 
thorough and systematic circulation and distri¬ 
bution of tracts, speeches, and essays, bearing 
upon the important questions now agitating the 
country. 

With this view, they have issued, and will 
continue to publish, from time to time, the most 
important speeches which have been and shall 
be delivered or written. 

We trust that all who are interested in de¬ 
feating the Pro-Slavery or Administration Patty 
in the approaching fall elections, will purchase 
these documents for gratuitous circulation 
among their friends and neighbors. The Asso¬ 
ciation are appealed to for documents for gratu¬ 
itous circulation to an extent far beyond their 
means. Under these circumstances, and a* 
Congress is about to adjourn, we appeal to the. 
friends of the cause throughoutthe several States 
to take this work upon themselves, and see that 
their several localities are fully supplied with 
the proper kind of documents. Heretofore, this 
work has been done by the Members of Con¬ 
gress at their own expense, but after the ad¬ 
journment of Congress this responsibity will 
devolve upon other friends of the eauae. 

The very low price at which these documents 
are furnished, which is much less than the vest 
of publishing and enveloping,owing to the fact 
that the Association is conducted solely on tb» 
voluntary principle, puts it within the reach * f 
every one to aid in their distribution. 

B. B. French, President. 

L. Clephane, Secretary. 


CIRCULATE THE BOCUMENTS. 

The National Republican Association at 
Washington, D. C., are prepared to furnish, 
both to clubs and individuals, the following list 
of documents, at the rates and prices annexed 
At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and fee 
of postage. 

Hon P. Kins, N. Y.: The Rights of the People of Kansas. 
“ E. B. Pottle, N. Y.: Kansas—The Le6ompton Con- 


A. P. fi ranger, N. Y.: 
Coiistitiition. 

A.B. Oliu, N. Y.: Admiss 


‘ S Dean, COnn.: Kansas—Slavery—The Lecomptcn 
Constitution. 

‘ J. A. Bingham, Ohio: The Leeompton Conspiracy. 
1 Bo. Kansas Conference Bill. 

' P Bliss. Ohio: Citizenship: State Citizenship, Gen- 


tator Wade. Ohio: They “ St, 
>r, The English Swindle, 
it. Biddings, Ohio: The Oonfii 
*ir»us Truths and American inf 
L. Dawes, Mass.: The Lecom 




P of Ihe Pedpie. 


Thayer, Mass.: The /Suicide of Slav 
Burlingame, M#ss.: An Appeal to Patriots 
against Fraud and Disunion. 

Buffinton, Mass.: Kansas—The Leeompton Cent- 
ruumon. 

Abbott, Me.: The Leeompton Constitution. 


'.: The Pres 


: Kansas—The Leeompton Consiil 
The Admission ofKansas. 


Y. C. i.t'.aeh. Mich.: The_ 

ot Recognised as Property by ihe Cc 
ollamer, Vermont: On The Kansas 


Fraud—Hon. E. P. S 


- - It of F P Stamoi 


At $ 1.25 per 100 copies , enveloped and free of 
postage. 

Hsn.S. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—Leeompton Conveu. 


J. P. Hale, N. H.: Kansas 
H. Wilson, Mass.: The Pi 

H.'ttfilson, 




Working Men Slaves? 


[ J. Dixon, Conn.:__ ____ 

H. Bennett, N. Y.: Kansas and Slavery. 

R. E. Fenton. N. Y.: Designs of the Slave Pi 
J. Thompson, N. Y.: The Admission of Kans 
W. H Seward, N. Y.: Freedom in Kansas. 
ntr a a r ar d ) j\j. y.: Closing Speech on thi 


W. H. Sex 


Z. Chandler, Micl 


as—Leeompton Const 


C. Durkee, Wis.: The Leeompton Conspiracy. 

S. Colfax, Ind,: Kansas—Leeompton Constitution. 
C. Case, Ind.: The President’s Special Message, 


.. Bell, Tenn.: The m 

le Kansas Question—The Minority Report of Commit¬ 
tee of Fifteen. 

le Frauds in Kansas Illustrated—Hon. F. P. Stanton, at 
the Chinese Assembly Rooms, N. Y. 

At $1.75 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage . 

WjP. Fessenden, Me.: The President’s Leeompton 

D. cfark^N. H.: Kansas—The Law of Slavery. 

F. P. Blair, Mo.: The Acquisition of Central Air.ef * 
lea. Price $2.25 per 100 copies. 

Progress of Slavery in the UniteaStates—George M. 

copy, five copies 1fl\ fifty 


; hundred copies $15.’ 


In ihe German Language . 

At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and fee 
of postage. 

P. King, N. Y.: The Rights of the People ofKansas. 
r. Iltckman, Pa.: Kansas—The Leeompton Consli- 


At $1.25 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 

i. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—The Leeompton Con- 




iiti kiii'er v 
J. A gentleman passenger 1 
eQommendeJ in the highest 

. I was attacked by the ch< 


character as did those of my dear chi 
their death. I was looked upon as lost 
thought of the PAIN KILLER. My h 
the bottle from a.fellow passengfcr, and 


complete recovery. . 
to the Pain Killer, at 
known of its extraord 


used the Pain Kill! 


Jibe held on Wed¬ 


nesday, July 23. 
telurn tickets on Fall River Railway will.be free. 

m WILLIAM H. LADD, Pres’t. 


WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 

I WILL send you all those ways for makine 
sold by Cook, Rivers, Olivere, and other; 


i Ink, Hunter’s Sec re 
without Apples, Dovt 
ing Paper, Soaps, Yanl 


Recipe, Magic Copying I 
Fluid, Horse Taming, Pt 
Chemical Compound, Rei 
Printing, Indelible, Luminous, andinvl 
Also $150 per month in selling ray 
above sent by mail, post paid, for on 1 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

FOB AUGUST, 

IS NOW BEADY, 

And for sale by all Periodical Dealers. 


ic Monthly is now aeknow 


H. Wilson, Mas; 

Lll orders should he addressed to 

L CLEPHANF;, 

Secretary National Republican Also 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 

T HE “ SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled 


ad ditto 


»e of postage. Seconded! 


paiiiiGu im .one paper, 1 

L. CLEPHANE, 


NOTICE 

T?OR SALE, Patent State orSta 
Jj John E. Clokey, of Washingtc 


satisfaction, and 
jpiy to equal the 
nade at prices to 


lemand, from the fact that they ca 
>uit all. The above will be sol< 
erms. Apply to the Patentee, 

JOHN E. CLOKEY, 


CARLISLE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
Cumberland County, Pa. 

T HIS well-known Mountain Resort, situated in Cum¬ 
berland county, Pa.,.five miles northeast ot Carlisle, 
— " ‘ e open for visilers on Ihe 20th of June. 

waters of these Springs- are highly impregnated 
ninerols, aud are superior fdr drinking and bathing, 
nodations large. 

e from Philadelphia to Carlisle, $3.35; from Balti- 
lo Carlisle, $3.10. Visiters leaving Philadelphia or 
sore in the' morning train arrive at the Springs at 


n C. Da Costa, Esq., Thomas C. Pc 
x. Kirkland, Esq., William Renshaw 


Esq., Baku 


SITUATION WANTED, 


AZA ARNOLD,. PATENT AGENT, 

Seoenth Street, Opposite the Patent Office, 

Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, 
Conveyances, 

PROCUBES PATENTS, 

And attends to all business usually required to 
be transacted with the Patent Office. 


JATENT Ir 


it difficult to deal 




mowledge of 
derstand nevi 


hands of other agents,) and fre 
m the j udgment of the examiners 
5 he failed: of getting t 


;s in procuring patents is diif 
quaintance with the principles, the eon- 
; using of machines, as well as lus many 
e in the laws and business of the Patent 
•s promptly 4 


vriting fi 
y, and Sti 


trictly confidential 


Hon. Ci T. James, U. S. Senate 
Hon. P. Allen, U. S. Senate. 
Hon. O. Mast 


Hon. H. R. Authouy, Ex-G< 


Would not object to 
js Iron City College, P 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
The Great Central Route to the West. 


tl Railroad 


from Washington c 
, apply at the office 


A LLF 
A plea 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED, 


T°$ 


$25,000 on one-be 


|S; 


lmP EPH g RAiM ty BROWN' 


laticnfars. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS, 


Catalogues Sent Free. 


Ac 1 : 


COMPLETE Clas. 


its and friends, York, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HUMAN BEINGS NOT PROPERTY. 


SPEECH OF HON, OWEN LOVEJOY, 

OF ILLINOIS, 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. Chairman : Before entering 
upon the consideration of the subject 
which is to be the principal theme of 
discussion, I desire to submit a few pre¬ 
liminary remarks as to the real nature 
of the contest in which we are engaged. 
To my apprehension, it is greatly desi¬ 
rable that we have a distinct and well- 
defined understanding of the conflict— 
for conflict it is—in which we are en¬ 
gaged, of the principles involved, and of 
the parties arrayed. 

It is not, then, let me say, a conflict 
between the North and the South;—a 
sectional strife between two portions of 
the country. I deem it unfortunate that 
the terms North and South are so fre¬ 
quently employed to designate the oppo-" 
sing forces in this contest. What is 
there to array the North against the 
South, or the South against the North I 
Nothing ; - so far as I can see, absolutely 
nothing. Is there any competition be¬ 
tween the products of these two portions 
of our common country I Do the maize, 
wheat, and sorghum, of the North, envy 
the rice, cotton, and cane, of the South'? 
On the other hand, the territorial extent 
of our country, the variety of its pro¬ 
ductions, and the range of its climate, 
are, if left to their natural operation, 
elements of strength, union, prosperity, 
and harmony. This complicated yet 
concordant unity is happily expressed 
in language employed for that purpose 
by one who has passed away : 


or perpetuated on canvas and hung up 
amid the illustrious dead that now orna¬ 
ment the rotunda 1 ? Seize, then, this 
opportunity ; forswear allegiance to Sla¬ 
very, and take the oath of fealty to Free¬ 
dom. You can gain no permanent re¬ 
nown in fighting for oppression; or, if 
you achieve fame, it will be like that of 
the madman who applied tho torch to 
the temple of Ephesus—a bad pre-em¬ 
inence. Some of you have the mental 
gifts and culture and position to achieve 
a fame that should be permanent and 
enviable. Have you the moral heroism 
to do it! 


Fear not; spurn the worldling's laughter, 
Thine ambition trample thou; 

Thou shalt find a long heteafter 
To be more than tempts thee now.” 


-like together crushed bruised ; 
he world harmoniously confused, 
der in variety we see ; 

•e, though all things differ, all agree 


If there is anything in the land that 
would destroy or even weaken this mys¬ 
tic, yet potent agency, that hinds us 
together as a Confederacy, and which 
would hurl us in disjointed fragments 
into ruin and chaos, let it beTrought to 
the altar of patriotism and slain. 

What, then, is the source of this moral 
strife, which at times wears an aspect so 
threatening and terrific 1 The source of 
the calamities which befel the Grecians 
in the Trojan war is recited in the open¬ 
ing lines of the Iliad : 


Let us, then, heat nothing more of 
North and South. We make no assault 
on the rights of the South; it is the 
wrongs and aggressions of Slavery with 
which we grapple. The South, the cit¬ 
izens of the South, have all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of the citi¬ 
zens of the North of West. Let those 
rights be guarantied and protected, any¬ 
where and everywhere, “ to the fullest 
extent—to the fullest extent, sir.” 

The King of France, Louis XIV, in 
view of the union of that country and 
Spain, said, “there are.no longer any 
Pyrenees.” And I say, let there be no 
longer any Mason and Dixon’s line ; let 
it disappear, and let the country be one 
united whole ; the rights of all equally 
respected, equally sacred. 

But, as to Slavery, that is a different 
thing. Whatever legal sanction it may 
have, under municipal statutes,' it has no 
constitutional sanction, save the nega¬ 
tive one of being let alone; while it 
skulks under and behind the sovereignty 
of the States, beyond the reach of the 
dSlegated powers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. But where that Government 
has exclusive jurisdic tion, it has no right; 
and it has no moral right anywhere, and 
no suitable abode out of those penal 
fires that are never quenched. It is a 
very Caliban. 


Almighty power was to he made in the 
formation of a human being, what was the 
utterance that fell from the Divine lips 1 
“ And God said, let us make man in our 
own image, after our likeness; and in 
the image of God created he him.” 
Made hut little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honor, there 
stood man, the delegated lord and pos¬ 
sessor of the earth, and of all the irra¬ 
tional existence with which it teemed. 
This similitude of man to God is a real¬ 
ity, There is, in man’s spiritual na¬ 
ture, a miniature God—debased this 
likeness may he, disfigured and dim, still 
there is the Divine tracery. The pearl 
may be in the oozy bed of ocean’s slime; 
still it is capable of being burnished, and 
made to glisten in the firmament of a 
future and immortal life. 

When a monarch confides his signet 
ring to. another, though that other be a 
beggar, that symbol ‘carries with it the 
power and protection of royalty. And 
on whatever being tlje Divine artist has 
traced the image of himself, I insist that 
that being cannot, without wrong and 
impiety; be made an article of property. 
This spiritual existence with which man 
is endowed—this transcript of the Crea¬ 
tor’s likeness—is not a temporary en¬ 
dowment, but an endless gift. 

“ The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient inoteor in the sky; 

The soul, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall never die.” 


What Achilles’s wrath was to Greece,. 
Slavery is to our own country—the pro¬ 
lific spring of woes unnumbered. Not 
the discussion,,not the agitation of the 
subject of Slavery, hut the existence of 
Slavery itself. The conflict, then, is not 
between the North and the South, but 
between Freedom and Slavery—betweep 
the principles of liberty and those of des¬ 
potism. The free States (I speak it with 
shame) have advocates of Slavery exten¬ 
sion; the slave States (I mention it with 
joy) have many hearts that are loyal to 
Freedom, and these liege men will be 
greatly multiplied ere many years roll 
away. I venture the prediction. The great 
mistake has been in identifying the South 
with Slavery and slaveholding—in using 
the words as convertible terms. There 
is a class who advocate the rightfulness, 
perpetuity, and nationality of Slavery, 
who seem to think that they are the 
South. Any attack on Slavery, with its 
nameless wrongs and pollutions and 
usurpations, is construed into an assault 
on the South, and is called sectionalism. 

But supposing Slavery were not, would 
there not still be a' South ! Would not 
its rivers flow, its forests wave, and its 
soil and mines yield their annual and 
accustomed tribute ! What if the class 
indicated—a class infinitesimal as com¬ 
pared with the population of the entire 
Union, and numerically insignificant as 
compared with the whole population of 
the South—what, I say, if this entire 
class should be annihilated by a single 
blow of that slumbering Justice at whose 
anticipated wakening Jefferson trem¬ 
bled; or be found, on some morning, 
heaps of slain, like the hosts of Sennach¬ 
erib, pallid in their couch like the first 
horn of Egypt, or buried like the horse¬ 
men of Pharoah, beneath the avenging 
wave : would there not still be a South! 
What if the earth should open and 
swallow master and slave together: 
would there not be a class left, more 
than equal in numbers to that of both 
the others, to wit: the non-slaveholders 
-of the slave States, who, if freed from 
the presence and blight of Slavery, would 
divide the Territory into small freeholds, 
and commence a process of recuperation 
that would ultimately bring hack the 
South to its original position, and make 
it the pride and glory of the whole land 1 
Or—what is really desirable, and con¬ 
templating the only peaceful and blood¬ 
less and just exodus which I can see for 
the slave, and the only proper cessation 
of this conflict—supposing the present 
dominant class in the slave States, look¬ 
ing at this subject in the light of history, 
in the light of the inevitable workings 
and final triumphs of free principles, 
elevating themselves above the political 
expedients and shifts of a day, and 
taking broad, humane, and patriotic 
views of this subject, should, by some 
wise process, rid themselves of this 
malign system : would there not still be 
a South—a South jubilant, a country 
joyous, a world glad, and Heaven itself 
clothed in benignant smiles of approba¬ 
tion! 

Then would be fulfilled that Divine 
injunction graven on the bell that used, 
in olden times, to summon the fathers 
to their deliberations in Independence 
Hall— u Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Wliat an opportunity is here present¬ 
ed to the true heroic men of the Sou th¬ 
an opportunity that never occurs but 
once during the lifetime of an individ¬ 
ual, and bu t seldom in the cycles of gen¬ 
erations ! Oh, that thou hadst known, 
at least at this thy day, the things that 
belong to thy peace ancl true glory ! I 
pray God that they may not be hidden 
from your eyes. The first Revolution 
found a leader from the South. The 
hosts of Freedom, now marshalled in 
grand and goodly array, having passed 
their Bunker Hill, ask the South for a 
leader to take them to Saratoga and 
Yorktown. Have you the man—the 
hero ! If so, let him rideforth, and you 
shall see whether we are a sectional 
party or not. 

Opportunity rare! Have any of you 
a heart to improve it! Would you have 
your sculptured form fill some niche 
which is now vacant in these hew Halls, 


And this brings me, sir, to the ques¬ 
tion which I desire to discuss—the ques¬ 
tion not only of the day, but of the age— 
the most important question that has 
agitated the country since the Revolu¬ 
tion, and the most solemn and grave one 
with which Christian civilization has had 
to grapple in modern times. 

The President, in his. message, claims, 
or rather assumes, that human, beings 
are property in the absolute and un¬ 
qualified .sense—property, as the gra¬ 
zing-ox or the bale of merchandise is 
property; and that the tenure of this 
property is a natural and indefeasible 
•right, guarantied by the Constitution. 
And it has been averred on the floor of 
this House, that, as an abstract prin¬ 
ciple, the system of American Slavery 
was right, having the sanction of natural 
and of revealed religion. As the whole 
of this discussion, in its real merits, 
hinges on this principle or dogma, I con¬ 
front it at the very threshold, and deny 
it. I affirm that it has not the sanction 
of natural or revealed religion, or of the 
Constitution. 

I need not say that this is a new doc¬ 
trine, unknown to the fathers and found¬ 
ers of the Republic. Indeed, till within 
a very few yea.rs, Slavery was acknowl¬ 
edged by all classes, in the slave no less 
than in the free States, to be an evil, 
social, moral, and political—a wrbng to 
the slave, a detriment to the master, 
and a blight on the soil; its very exist¬ 
ence deplored, and its ultimate extermi¬ 
nation looked forward to with earnest 
and often impatient hope. It was re¬ 
garded as the relic of a barbarous age, 
which must disappear before the advan¬ 
cing civilization of the present. It was 
deemed to be contrary to the benign 
spirit and precepts of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, which would ere long supplant it. 
Many of its ablest and truest opponents 
were reared in the midst of it, and could 
be called neither intermeddlers nor 
fanatics. No one pretended that it had 
any right whatever beyond the limits of 
the local laws which created and pro¬ 
tected it. 

But all this is changed now. The 
demon of Slavery has come forth from 
the tombs. It has grown bold, and de¬ 
fiant, and impudent. It has left its 
lair, lifted its shameless front towards 
the skies, and, with horrid contortions 
and gyrations, mouths the heavens, and 
mutters its blasphemies about having 
the sanction of a holy and just God; 
dodges behind the national compact, and 
grins and chatters out its senile pueril¬ 
ities about constitutional sanction; and 
then, like a very fantastic ape, jumps 
upon the bench, puts on ermine and 
wig, and pronounces the dictim that a 
certain class of human beings have no 
rights which another class are bound to 
regard; and then it claims the right to 
stalk abroad through the length and 
breadth of the land, robbing the poor 
free laborer of his heritage, trampling 
on Congressional prohibitions, crushing 
out beneath its tread State sovereignty 
and State Constitutions. It claims the 
right to pollute the Territories with its 
slimy footsteps, and then makes its way 
to the very home of Freedom in the free 
States, carried there on a constitutional 
palanquin, manufactured and borne aloft 
on the one side by a Democratic Execu¬ 
tive, and on the other by a Democratic 
Jesuit Judge! It claims the right to 
annihilate free schools—for this its very 
presence achieves—to hamper a free 
press, to defile the pulpit, to corrupt re¬ 
ligion, and to stifle free thought and free 
speech! It claims the right to convert 
the fruitful field into a wilderness, so 
that forests shall grow up around grave¬ 
yards, and the populous village become 
a habitation for owls. It claims the 
right to transform the free laborer, by a 
process of imperceptible degradation, to 
a condition only not worse than that of 
the slave. Yes, sir, while the border ruf¬ 
fians are striving, by alternate violence 
and fraud, to force Slavery into Kansas, 
the President and Chief Justice, by new, 
unheard of, and most unwarrantable in¬ 
terpretations of the Constitution, are 
endeavoring to enthrone and nationalize 
Slavery, and make it the dominant pow¬ 
er in the land; and are calling upon the 
people, in the name of Democracy, to 
crowd up to the temple gates of this 
demon worship! And all this upon the 
false, atrocious, and impious averment, 
that human beings are property! Again 
I meet this doctrine, and spurn it. The 
Supreme Being never intended that hu¬ 
man beings should be property. 

In those far-off solitudes of the past, 
when that sublime manifestation of 


Shall a being, thus highly endowed, 
and destined to an endless duration, be 
crowded down to the level of the brutes 
that perish ! Does any one believe that 
it is in accordance-with the Divine will! 

As from the altitude of the stars, all 
inequalities of earth’s surface disappear, 
so from the stand-point of man’s immor¬ 
tality all distinctions fade away, and \ 
every human being stands on the broad 
level of equality. To chattelize a ra¬ 
tional creature, thus endowed and thus 
allied, is to insult and incense the author 
of his being. 

Look at it from another point. Eigh¬ 
teen centuries ago appeared the most 
wonderful personage that has ever moved 
among men—the God-man—the Deity 
manifested in human form. After a 
life of chosen poverty, passed amid the 
poor and the lowly, he laid down his life 
to expiate the sins of man. President 
Buchanan, believest thou the gospel rec¬ 
ord! I know that thou believest. Tell 
me, then, sir, did Christ shed his blood 
for cattle ! Did he lay down his life to 
replevin personal property, to redeem 
real estate 1 I tell you, gentlemen, that. 
this property claim in man is impiety, 
rank and foul, against God and his an¬ 
ointed. 


“ Eternal Nature ! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the flood’s, and fixed the trembling 

When life sprang startled at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all— 
Say, waB that lordly form inspired by thee 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee ? 
Was man ordained the slave of mac to toil, 
Yoked with the bra tea, and fettered to the soil, 
Weighed in a tyrant's balance with his gold ? 
No! nature stamped us in a heavenly mould. 
She bade no wretch his thankless labors urge, 
Nor trembling take his pittance and the 
scourge; 

No hoineless Lybian on the stormy deep, 

To call upon his native land and weep.” 

I adopt, with cordial admiration, the 
language of one of England’s greatest 
statesmen: 


“ While mankind loathe rapine, detest frand, 
and abhor blood, they will reject with indigna¬ 
tion the wild and guilty fantasy that man can 
hold property in man.” 

In our preamble to the resolutions in¬ 
viting clergymen to officiate as chaplains, 
we have avowed our belief in. Christian¬ 
ity. One of the divinest utterances of 
that religion is : “ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” The President, 
in his recent message, justly says that 
the avowed principle which lies at the 
foundation of the laws of nations is con¬ 
tained in this Divine precept. 

Take one single feature of Slavery: 
it annihilates the family; it tolerates no 
home; it tears with relentless diabolism 
its plowshare beam, deep right through 
God’s domestic institution; and, having 
levelled it with the dust, rears the devil’s 
domestic institution, and transforms the 
home, the house, into a stable, and its 
inmates into cattle. The relation of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, 
and the endearments of the home circle, 
are not and cannot be legally known 
among the victims of Slavery.. 

. What a contrast between that family 
portrayed in the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night—though they were in the depths 
of poverty, though , they had been out 
to service during the week; what a con¬ 
trast between that rude home and the 
best slave dwelling! From one springs 
a country’s glory and greatness; from 
the other, a country’s decay, shame, and 
disgrace. 

Take away what there is of earthly 
happiness growing out of the endearments 
of home, and how much of human felicity 
have you left! I look around me, and 
see scores of men, many of whom have, 
in homes more or less distant, those 
dearer than life. Can any one prove to 
you, gentlemen, by any course of reason¬ 
ing, that it would be right, under any 
possible circumstances, to doom those 
children to the auction-block, to be sold 
like cattle! If I can prove that it is 
right to take and chattelize another 
man’s children, then he can prove it is 
right to do the same with mine. Make 
it right, as an abstract principle, to en¬ 
slave one human being, and you have 
broken, down the barriers that protect 
every other human being. 

I come now to the constitutional ques¬ 
tion. The limits that I have assigned 
myself will not allow a full or even an 
extended discussion of this point. The 
President contents himself with declar¬ 
ing, in general terms, that the Constitu¬ 
tion regards slaves as property, and adds 
that this has at last been settled by the 
highest judicial authority in the land. 
The Chief Justice, who, according to the 
Executive, has settled this question, 
also alludes in a general way to the 
Constitution, and bases his dictum on 
contemporaneous history and sentiment, 
rather than upon anything found in that 
instrument. Both these gentlemen pro¬ 
fess to be strict constructionists .of the 
Constitution. Now, I beg to ask them 
upon what portion of the Constitution 
they rely for the support of this prop¬ 
erty dogma! They say it is in the 
Constitution. I say it is not in the 
Constitution'; and in the absence of all 
proof, my say is as good as theirs. In 
no article, in no section, in no line, word, 
or syllable, or letter, is the idea of prop¬ 
erty in man expressed or implied. It is 
a mystery to me hpw any man could ever 
believe it; and it* is a double mystery to 


me how an utterance so absolutely untrue, 
and so slanderous towards the framers 
of the Constitution, could be thrust be- 
fore the American people from the Su- 

I preme Judiciary, and receive the sanction 
of the Chief Magistrate. An ancient 
Roman prince said, that if truth should 
be driven from every other place, it 
ought to find a home in the hearts of 
.rulers. 

| We have fallen upon evil times, when | 
a Chief Justice and a Chief Magistrate 
deliberately and officially utter what, 

' seemingly, they must know to be un¬ 
true. Terrible are the necessities and 
t exactions of Slavery! How can these 
gentlemen help knowing that these dec¬ 
larations are untrue ! Do they not con¬ 
tradict the entire history of the country! 

| Do they not contradict the repeated dec¬ 
larations of Madison on this very point! 
Has he not averred, Over and over 
again, that the idea of property was 
' carefully kept out of the Constitution, 
so that when Slavery should cease to 
j exist in the States, there would be no 
] evidence in that instrument that it had 
; ever existed at all! And now this in¬ 
strument, so instinct with the spirit of 
Freedom, so abhorring the idea of prop¬ 
erty in man, that it would not be pollu¬ 
ted with the word slave, slavery, or ser¬ 
vitude even, this Constitution is assumed, 
by its own inherent force, without any 
express law or legislative sanction what¬ 
ever, to carry human chattelism into 
the Territory of Kansas, and if into the 
Territory of Kansas, into the State of 
Kansas ; for what right has Kansas, or 
any other State, to adopt a Constitution 
that contradicts or invalidates the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States!. If the 
slave-owner holds his slave in Kansas by 
a tenure derived from the Constitution, 

II would like to know what power can 
take it away ! If a new State forms a 
Constitution .with a clause prohibiting 
Slavery, and comes and asks admission' 
into the Union with such an organic law, 
it must be sent back with a mandate to 
strike out the prohibitory clause, as be¬ 
ing contrary to the Federal Constitution. 
This has at last been settled by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land. 
And it is a mystery to President Bu¬ 
chanan how any one ever could doubt 
it. Under this doctrine, carried to its 
logical results, no more free States could 
ever be added to the Union. Proh pudor! 
To this complexion it must come at last. 
To this complexion it has come already. 
The question now is, whether the coun¬ 
try shall be the home of Freedom or the 
lair of Slavery; whether the despotism 
of the fetter and the scourge shall wield 
the sceptre, and Liberty be driven into 
exjle. 

But still farther as to this property- 
principle. If human beings are prop¬ 
erty, as is now claimed, why has Fede¬ 
ral legislation declared the slave trade 
piracy ! Is it piracy to go to the coast 
of Africa and trade in elephants’ teeth, 
or in palm oil, or in any other article of 
commerce that may be produced there ! 
If this property claim is correct, then 
this law is unjust, and ought to be re¬ 
pealed, unless it is to be considered in 
the light of a protective tariff, to en¬ 
courage and promote slave breeding at 
home. 

More than this : how often is it that 
when slave-owners lie down upon the 
death couch, and look the future in the 
face, they emancipate their slaves 1 How 
often do they do it as a reward for some 
heroic achievement! Did you ever hear 
of men emancipating their cattle in their 
last will and testament! -Do they ever 
bequeath freedom to their swine! or ex¬ 
tend that precious boon to a Newfound¬ 
land dog that had rescued a child from a 
watery grave ! 

Besides, to whom belong all the stray 
cattle that are without owners in this 
country! There is certainly a goodly 
herd of them. How many millions of 
dollars worth I have not the means at 
hand of estimating accurately. Per¬ 
haps, at the instance of the President, 
the Chief Justice would enter up a judg¬ 
ment against them, and enter a capias. 
They have no rights that are to be 
regarded. They are property, and all' 
property ought to have an owner. They 
would bring a goodly sum, hard as are 
the times, enough to go far towards car¬ 
rying Pennsylvania for a second term. 
But I meant to be serious, and I will. 

I have no patience with these abhor¬ 
rent assumptions, for I cannot call them 
arguments, which claim property in man. 
Such claims are an insult to the intelli¬ 
gence, the Christianity, and the civiliza¬ 
tion of the age. 

I have a final objection to urge against 
Slavery, and much more against its ex¬ 
pansion. It lies across our country’s 
glory and destiny. 

Century after century rolled over the 
world—nay, whole decades of centuries 
wore wearily away in earth’s history— 
and the dogma gained .universal preva¬ 
lence and. belief, that kings ruled by 
right divine. Dei gratia rex was en¬ 
graven on their coin. This dogma was, 
by education, incorporated in the com¬ 
mon faith, and acquired all the strength 
of a religious principle, and all the ar¬ 
dor of a devotional sentiment. 

I hardly need recite the unhappy 
results that flowed to mankind from the 
prevalence of this dogma. Monarchs 
wielded a sceptre of iron. The masses 
were deemed of no value, only as they 
could minister to the lust, power, or 
ambition, of the ruling class. The 
Government was not made for them, hut 
they for the Government. Their blood 
saturated the soil, and their bones en¬ 
riched it. They had no rights that 
kings were bound to regard. But the 
recital of the woes and wrongs inflicted 
and endured under the supremacy of 
this notion of the Divine right of kings 
would be an illimitable story—it would 
indeed he the history of the human race 
during the cycles of ages that they have 
inhabited the globe. Heaven and earth 
became alike weary of this state of 
things. The period arrived when the 
Great Ruler ‘would introduce a new 
theory of government. The curtain was 
to roll up, and exhibit a new act in the 
earth’s drama. America was the thea¬ 
tre where this manifestation was to be 
made. The old Pilgrim harks, borne 
as by a miracle over the angry ocean, 
came freighted with the elements of a 
new political life, and the germ of a new 
national organization. How they plant¬ 
ed themselves at Jamestown and Plym¬ 
outh, you know. How they struggled 
on in their colonial dependence, against 
forest and savage, and British aggres¬ 
sions, you need not he told. 

Then came the crisis of our fate! 
Our ancestors, Cavalier and Roundhead, 

• and I bless their memory, met that crisis 


manfully, heroically. They came to the. 
Revolution, and on its threshold it was 
that God poured that wonderful illumi¬ 
nation over the mind of Jefferson, and 
inspired the utterance of those everlast¬ 
ing truths. How grandly majestic they 
come rolling down from the past, bap¬ 
tized in the blood that flowed from pa¬ 
triotic hearts ! “ We hold these truths 

to be self-evident—that all men are cre¬ 
ated equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liber¬ 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness. ’ ’ This 
principle laid the axe at the root of the 
old and long-dominant dogma, that one 
man, or race of men, was created to be 
kings or nobles, and another to be per¬ 
petual peasants and serfs. It placed them 
upon the broad level of absolute equal¬ 
ity, so far as natural rights were con¬ 
cerned. It does not say all British sub¬ 
jects born on this side of the ocean are 
equal to those horn on the other side of 
it; it does not say that all English men 
are horn equal, or all French men, or 
all Scotch men, or all Dutch men, or all 
white men, or all tawny men, or all black 
men, hut all men. - That every human 
being endowed with a rational exist¬ 
ence, created in the image of his God, 
was equally entitled to life and liberty. 
It is on this, principle that criminal 
jurisprudence rests. The law in its di¬ 
vine impartiality exacts the life of the 
murderer, whatever his position, for that 
of his victim. Whatever may have been 
the intellectual endowments of the hom¬ 
icide, however exalted his social posi¬ 
tion, he must pay the forfeit of his life 
for slaying the most abject and idiotic 
of his species. And why ! Because the 
life of the poor and debased victim was 
as sacred and inviolable as that of his 
gifted and exalted slayer. The one. 
was equally entitled to his life as the 
other. So precisely with regard to Lib¬ 
erty :’ to that', every human being is 
equally entitled. 

To protect these rights. Governments 
are instituted among men. Not to be¬ 
stow rights are Governments instituted 
among men, but to protect those which 
God has already given, antecedent to all 
organic forms of government. I do not 
depend upon Parliaments, or Kings, or 
Congresses, or majorities, for my rights. 

I hold them direct' from the Creator 
who formed me. So does every human* 
being. The man, or body of men, who 
take away these rights, without the forms 
of law, or with the forms of law, unless 
"forfeited by crime, are despots, tyrants, 
and usurpers, and by the very act forfeit 
the'ir own. 

If a man is robbed-of these rights, it 
makes no- difference whether it is done 
by one man called a king, or by many 
men called a majority. I do not sub¬ 
scribe -to that translucent phantom of 
popular' sovereignty, when it claims the 
right to enslave men. In a company of 
a hundred men, have ninety-nine the 
right to rob the hundredth, provided 
even it is submitted to them, and they 
have a fair election 1 A majority of a 
hundred men, of which I am one, may 
have the right to make the rules which 
shall qpera-te alike upon us all. But 
when they come to commend an embit¬ 
tered chalice to my lip, of which they 
will not themselves partake, then I say 
they have no right to do it — it is 
wrong. 

If the people of a Territory or of a 
State will vote that they themselves and 
their children shall alike be slaves, I am 
content. But that a majority have the 
rightful power to take away the natural 
rights of any one single human being, 

I deny. Those rights, I repeat, are given 
and guarded by the common Father of 
us all. And as the parental instincts 
go forth, with peculiar energy and jeal¬ 
ousy, towards the unfortunate and less 
favored member of the family circle, 
protecting his interests and avenging his 
wrongs, so the Divine Parent Watches 
with peculiar vigilance over the rights 
of the weak and hapless ones of earth, 
arid avenges their injuries with a'terri¬ 
ble and unusual retribution. Did it 
never occur to you, gentlemen, that as 
with.the individual, so with the nation! 
Power, elevation, rare endowment, in¬ 
stead of conferring privilege and pre¬ 
rogative, impose obligation. The All- 
Wise arid All-Powerful is the All-Good 
as well; and it is‘His goodness that 
elaitiis our adoration. And that one ex¬ 
pression which we have been taught to 
lisp'in childhood, and to utter in the 
strength of years —■“ Our Father ”—is 
the Magna Charta of human brother¬ 
hood and of human equality before God 
and before -the law. 

Wbat now is our country’s duty, 
destiny, arid true glory ! To go maraud¬ 
ing over the territories of weaker na¬ 
tions-, like buccaneers and poltroons, to 
extend tl^e area of Slavery; to hunt 
down fugitive slaves, and take them hack, 
manacled, to bondage; to break down 
the dykes of Freedom, and let the dark 
and ensanguined waters of Slavery rush 
in a destructive flood aver the land! 
No ! In the name of the fathers, in the 
name of the Constitution, in the name 
of the Declaration, in the name of our 
dignity and position, and in the name 
of God—no! The true mission of this 
nation, the work assigned, the trust com¬ 
mitted, is to reduce to organic form as 
we have already done, and now to illus¬ 
trate before the world, the great and 
ever-enduring truths that I have recited, 
and thus to exemplify before the nations 
of the earth the principles of civil and 
religious Freedom and Equality, and so 
teach them that their monarchies and 
despotisms are usurpations. I never 
read that Declaration but with new ad¬ 
miration and delight. So comprehen¬ 
sive, yet so full! Embracing the entire 
Divine theory of human government in 
a single paragraph! All men, endowed 
by their Creator with an equal title to • 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness ! Governments instituted among 
men to secure these rights, deriving all 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed! 

We hear about keeping step to the 
music of the Union. Sir, go build a huge 
organ on the shelving sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, and let the' angel of Liberty 
strike its keys and, chant forth that sub¬ 
lime and grand old anthem of Universal 
Freedom; and -then, as its notes roll oyer 
the land, solemn and majestic, in God’s 
j name, sir, I will keep step to the music 
of the Union. It is a diyine symphony. 
But when you call upon me to keep step 
to the sound of clanking chains and of 
| human manacles, to the wild shriek of 
| human agony and suffering, I cannot do 
it.. It grates upon me like the very 
dissonance of hell. I cannot keep step 
to such music. 


And now, sir, why do we stand thus 
proudly pre-eminent among the nations 
of the earth! Why has this nation 
been led to a position so- grand and en¬ 
viable! Is it because God is any re¬ 
specter of persons or of nations ! Not 
that; but because He has a grand work 
for us to do—to lead the world to free¬ 
dom and glory ; to the conscious posses¬ 
sion and unmolested enjoyment of rights 
divinely given. And why should we 
abandon this position! Why are we 
called upon to betray the high and sol¬ 
emn trusts committed to our care by 
the Most High! Why are We asked to 
wheel around from the van in the 
progress of a Christian, civilization, and 
with muffled drum and drooping colors 
march back' a decade of centuries into 
the darkness and barbarism of the past! 
Why should we, by our refusal to fulfil 
the destiny plainly marked out for us by 
the finger of God, yield the. honor of 
earth’s renovation to some other people ! 
What is to reward us for all this shame,' 
loss of position, and recreancy to Heaven- 
confided trusts 1 Will the clank of hu 
man fetters on the plains of Kansas, and 
the wail of man’s despair on the Pacific 
shore, compensate us for this sacrifice! 

Oh, how much more noble and heroic 
for those who have it in their power to 
say, in God’s name this evil must he re¬ 
moved. What a future then flashes on 
our country ! In those ages to come, 
by a' natural process of assimilation and 
peaceful expansion, we should conquer 
and possess the entire continent. The 
genius of Freedom, on some lofty peak 
of the Rocky Mountains or the Andes, 
should look abroad, northward, and south¬ 
ward, eastward and westward, and be¬ 
hold orie vast ocean of Republics,bound 
together by the federal compact, 

“ Distinct like tlie billows; yet one like the sea.” 
And as the recording angel dropped a 
tear of sorrow on the good man’s oath, 
and blotted it out forever; so. the genius 
of History, when she came to trace our 
record, would drop a tear of regret, and 
blot out the fact that Slavery ever ex¬ 
isted. With this result in view, the 
■Constitution was formed. 

Shades of the departed, hovering 
around this Hall, I bless your iriemories 
for that Constitution. 


slaves, and had been regularly bought, shipped, 
and manacled, just in the regular way, as prac- 


The French on the Coast of Africa. 


House of Commons, June 10. 

Viscount Gcderieh asked -the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether there 
was any truth in the statement alleged in the 
Times of the 17 th of May to have been made 
by Mr. Mason, United States Minister to France, 
that there had been some communication be¬ 
tween the Governments of England and France, 
upon the subject of the exportation of negroes 
from the west coast of Africa-—in the course of 
which, her Majesty’s Government had informed 
Connt Walewskr that they would not object to 
the French scheme fot that purpose, while the 
wants of the British Colonies were being sup¬ 
plied by the Coolie trade ? 

Mr. S. Fitzgerald said the attention of the 
Government was at once called to the statement 
to which the honorable gentleman referred, and 
grave misapprehension must have existed as to 
the facts, on the part of Mr. Mason. It was 
true that there were communications between 
our Government and France in reference to 
the scheme of free emigration, as it was term¬ 
ed ; but during the whole course of those com¬ 
munications, they were, on our side, rather ex¬ 
pressions of regret that any such scheme should 
have been originated, and still more as it was 
■persisted in, [bear, hear;} and certainly no con 
cessions were at any time made, such as were 
described by Mr. Mason, nor any admission 
that such a course would be proper. . [Hear, 
hear.] 

Mr. C. Fortescue asked if the scheme was 


mu coaBt lor man y a year. 

The account the negrees gave of themselves 
leaves, indeed, no doubt of the fact. The irons 
wiih which they had been manacled were on 
board, and many of them retained the marks on 
their wrists and ankles. They were about 270 
in all, but 100 had left before the Ethiope fell 
in with the ship. One of the men said that the 
greater part had been brought down from the 
interior, and bought by the Frenchmen in the 
usual way. Others had gone on board as labor¬ 
ers, he himself among the number, and had 
been suddenly seized, put in irons, and stowed 
away in the hold. By these means were the 
emigrants obtained, who, but for the mutiny, 
were destined to “develop their faculties by 
contact with civilization ” in the'Island of Re¬ 
union, late Bourbon. The accouut given by 
them of the massacre itself was, that it arose 
from the cook stabbing one of the people who 
had gone to the galley to get something to eat; 
but there can be little doubt that the deed was 
premeditated, and that the cook’s violence, even 
if true, was only the signal for rising. 

The sequel of this Btory is ridiculous enough, 
and we only relate it as a specimen of the man¬ 
ner in which the chief of the French naval 
squadron on the West Coast of Africa interprets 
international usages and respects foreign au¬ 
thorities. Capt. Croft had been requested by 
the French Consul to go and recapture the Re¬ 
gina Cedi, and he did so ; but M. Simon, the 
captain of the lost ship, pnt off in an open boat 
when he saw the Ethiope approach; and when 
the Regina Oceli was captured, he demanded 
that she should be immediately given up to 
him, on the ground that she had never been out 
of his possession, inasmuch as he was in the 
neighborhood, and had moreover demanded 25 
men of the Liberian Government to help him 
in the recovery. The answer naturally was, that 
the Ethiope had captured the vessel, and must 
have salvage. The French captain refused to 
pay any, or come to any settlement, and, as the 
Regina Cceli had been taken into Monrovia, he 
called on the French naval force to interfere, 
and the last we hear of the matter is, that two 
dispatches have been addressed to th.e President 
of the Republic of Liberia, couched in the 
phraseology of which Europe has lately had 
more than one specimen. The demand is, that 
“ Captain Simon, of the French Bhip Regina 
Cceli, may be again placed in possession of his 
vessel, illegally seized by the English packet- 
ship. Ethiope, and brought into the roads of 
Monrovia; ” and, furthermore, that the mur¬ 
derers be apprehended and delivered up. 

It will hardly he believed that it is desired 
also to make the Ethiope responsible for the 
damage which the rebellious slaves did on 
board. But the style of the “ Chief of the Staff 
of the French Naval Divison” is the point most 
worthy of attention. With a just scorn of so 
plebeian a functionary as the President of a 
Republic, he thus expresses himself: “ I de¬ 
clare that the capture has been arbitrary, ille¬ 
gal, and valueless, and order that Captain Simon 
be immediately replaced in possession of his 
ship. I also insist that the murderers of the 
crew of the Regina Cceli be arrested and de¬ 
livered to the commander of the Renaudin." 

This, however, is but a pendant to the origi¬ 
nal history, which is the mutiny of a number of 
kidnapped slaves, bought, carried on board, 

I chained in the usual way, and destined to be 
transported to the French plantations under the 
name of “voluntary emigrants.” That the sys¬ 
tem is nothing more than the slave trade under 
another name, cannot be doubted. That the 
immigration of Africans and Asiatics into thin¬ 
ly-peopled colonies is desirable, we have always 
upheld, and even this French scheme might 
have been so worked as to be a blessing both 
to Africa and the Antilles. 

The various races which have beeu intro¬ 
duced into the British possessions have of late 
years prospered and been productive of pros¬ 
perity to the others. The Coolies in the Mauri¬ 
tius and Demerara, the Chinese in Australia, 
and even large bodies of Negroes introduced 
into different islands, have had no reason to re¬ 
gret the change in their lot; and we hope that 
this kind of emigration will continue and in¬ 
crease. But nothing is moie likely to check a 
really healthy Bupply of labor than such a nefa¬ 
rious traffic as has now been exposed. We 
trust that the French Government, will no lon¬ 
ger hesitate to discountenance proceedings 
which are able* now to boast the Imperial ap¬ 
probation. _ 


spicious among them was the venerable Harri¬ 
son Gray Otis, of Boston, who came forth from 
his retirement, and, in accents trembling with 
age, made a Bpeech in Faneuil Hall, which cov- 
erod him with glory. With luminous reasoning, 


he demonstrated the revolutionary character of 
the Anti-Slavery proceedings, lifted op hiB voice 
in tones of such earnest remonstrance, and 
made such a patriotic and pathetic plea for the 
Constitution and the Union, as must have made 
a profound impression upon his hearers. In 
concluding, he said : 

“ I witnessed the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and, through a long series of years, have 
been accustomed to rely upon an adherence to 
it as the foundation of all my hopes for poster¬ 
ity. It is threatened, I think, with the most 
portentous danger that has yet arisen. I pray 
it may be dissipated ; that the thirteen stripes 
may not be merged in two dismal stains of 
black and red, and that my grave may close 
over me before the Union descends into hers.” 

Among the persons who were most efficient 
m exposing the new doctrines of the. Abolition¬ 
ists was Joseph Tracy, the agent of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Colonization Society. The conserva¬ 
tive ground taken by leading colonizationists 
all over the Union, drove off from them the 
famous Gerrit Smith, who assigned the follow¬ 
ing reasons for taking this step, viz : 

“ The Colonization Society bag been, and is 
now, far more interested in the question of Sla¬ 
very th an .in the work of colonization —in de¬ 
molishing the Anti Slavery Society, than in 
building up its colony 


We regret to see that some of our exchanges 
of the Southern States have been unnecessarily 
excited by the reeent course of our cotemporary 
of the Enquirer. The cotton States are mis¬ 
taken in supposing that Virginia desires the 
continuance of the Union for the purpose of 
keeping up the value of slave property. What¬ 
ever fugitive editorials may suggest, the people 
of Virginia desire to preserve the relations be¬ 
tween the States of this Confederacy under 
the influence of higher motives and more worthy 
suggestions than those revealed by our cotem¬ 
porary. No sordid considerations controlled 
Virginia when she adopted our Constitution. 
No calculations of pecuniary interest will in¬ 
duce her to retain her position as a member of 
the Union by which Slavery iB guarantied and 
sustained. She will never be seduced into 
being the South of a Northern Confederacy 
by mere pecuniary considerations. If Slavery 
is morally wrong, or politically and socially an 
evil, and our people are convinced of it, Bhe 
might be easily induced to get rid of it. Be¬ 
lieving, as her people do, that it is morally 
right, and politically and socially advantageous 
to the present generation as well as to posteri¬ 
ty, she will use all the forces she possesses to 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FREE NEGROES. 


Mr. S. Fitzgerald said the British Government 
felt it their duty to point out strongly their ob¬ 
jections to the scheme, but they had no reason 
to suppose that it was given up. His noble 
friend at the head of the Foreign Department 
had proposed to the French Government that 
they should name a person, and we should 
name a person, to make inquiries on the 'spot, 
and the French Government had assented to 
that course. [Hear, hear.] 


Lord Goderich last evening asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
there was any truth in the statement that the 
British Government had given its sanction to 
the French scheme for the exportation of ne¬ 
groes from the west coast of Africa. The an¬ 
swer of Mr. Fitzgerald was plain and precise. 
He said that the communications of this coun¬ 
try were expressions of regret that such a 
scheme had been originated and persisted in, 
and that the British Government had felt it 
their duty to point out strongly their objections 
to it. This statement comes opportunely at 
present. It can no longer be doubted that the 
project which has received the approval and 
support of the French Government, and which 
is now being carried out by French speculators, 
is simply the slave trade disguised under the 
na, te of industrial enterprise. 

As it is becoming obvious that for the pro¬ 
tection of the black race from forcible abduc 
tion and servitude we must trust to the moral 
sense of France, America, and the other coun¬ 
tries possessing territory between or near the 
tropics, we give to the world a narrative which 
has reached us, and which demonstrates clearly 
the nature of the proceedings which the French 
Government has sanctioned. We trust that, 
when once such facts are known, the task of 
those who remonstrate against the scheme will 
be no longer difficult. We cannot claim to 
prevent other nations embarking in the slave 
trade, but it may be allowed to us to expose 
any practices akin to it which are carried on 
under a specious name—aname which, perhaps, 
quiets the consciences of many who have good 
ieeiing enough to Bhrink from evil, but not 
energy enough to track it to its haunts and 
destroy it there. 

The Ethiope, Captain Croft, a steamer be¬ 
longing to the West Africa Steam Company, 
arrived at Monrovia, the capital of the settle¬ 
ment of Liberia, on the 14th of April. The 
captain, on landing, wss informed by ex- 
President Roberts that a French vessel, the Re¬ 
gina Cceli, which had been for some weeks col¬ 
lecting “ emigrants,” under the new system, had 
been the scene of a fearful catastrophe. These" 
so-called emigrants had revolted during the 
absence of the captain, purser, and a few of 
the crew, who, fortunately for themselves, had 
gone on shore for a short time. The seamen 
left on board, to the number of eleven, were 
murdered by the negroes; the doctor alone was 
spared and put on shore. The ignorant wretches, 
after perpetrating this deed, had taken posses¬ 
sion of the vessel, and were known to be in the 
neigborhood of' Cape Mount. Shortly after 
Captain Croft received this information, there 
came a formal request from the French Consul 
that the Ethiope vfould, if possible, recapture 
the vessel. The Ethiope set out accordingly. 
The Regina Cceli. was known to be well armed; 
ships conveying this class of emigrants are, it 
appears, well armed ; and Captain Croft made 
every preparation. But, rightly believing that 
ex-President Roberts would exercise a moral 
influence on the blacks, that gentleman was re¬ 
quested to accompany the expedition. At 
nine o’clock the next morning they sighted the 
Regina Cceli “ quite unmanageable near the 
- shore.” “ As we neared,” says an eye-witness, 
“we saw her decks crowded with people, who, 
as soon as they saw the British .flag, hung out 
a white shirt, and, the Ethiope coming, within 
hailing distance, they made all possible dem¬ 
onstrations, by clapping their hands and cross¬ 
ing their arms, thus expressing their joy at 
seeing a British ship, and their readiness to 
give themselves up.” Mr. Roberts went on . 
board ; and when the blacks heard they were to | 
be taken to Monrovia, they danced and shouted | 
with delight. Mr. Roberts, having heard the 
account of these people, expressed his opinion 
that all the so-called emigrants were merely 


The effect of the general discussion elicited 
by the emancipation debate in the General As¬ 
sembly was a powerful reaction in public opin¬ 
ion upon the subject of Slavery. The writings 
which chit fly contributed' to this result were 
B. W. Leigh's essays and Professor Dew’s 
pamphlet. In these documents, the folly of 
a general emancipation, without deportation, | 
and the impracticability of deporting so large 
a population, were clearly demonstrated. The 
Anti-Slavery tide which had long been rising in 
Virginia, and which culminated in the debate 
in the House of Delegates, was arrested at its 
flood, and has been ebbing ever since. Some 
over-ardent colonizationists had put forward 
the Colonization Society as competent to effect 
the deportation of the whole black population. 
This was a mistake, and tended to confound 
the Colonization Society with the emancipa¬ 
tionists. It was against this aspect of coloniza¬ 
tion that Professor Dew levelled his tremendous 
batteries. As he interpreted fee design of the 
Society, his argument was unanswerable and 
fatal. But, in truth, the picture which he had 
in view was a mere caricature. Even Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson, as may be seen in his letter to Sparks, 
only thought pf Africa as an asylum for the 
free negroes ; this he regarded as the “ great¬ 
est of missionory schemes.” But he was also 
an emancipationist, looking to the ultimate ex¬ 
tinction of Slavery. These he proposed (o send 
to the West Indies. Mr. Jefferson should not 
be confounded with modern Abolitionists; they 
insist upon immediate abolition; he was in 
favor of gradual emancipation ; they deny the 
right of property in slaves ; he distinctly rec¬ 
ognised it, and would compensate them for 
the loss out of the public lands. In this view, 
Madison and Marshall concurred with him. 
The Abolitionists will not have emancipation 
with deportation; Mr. Jefferson would not 
emancipate without deportation. 

When the smoke of the fierce conflict of 
opinion passed away, the Colonization Society 
was seen under its colors, and its real purposes 
rightfully appreciated. Accordingly, at the 
very next session, a bill appropriating $18,000 
to the colonizing of the free negroes in Africa, 
was advocated by Messrs. Gilmer, Brown of 
Petersburg, Gholson, and other leading men, 
and passed by the General Assembly.’ This 
appropriation, for reasons hereafter to be as¬ 
signed, was not called for. We cite it only as 
an expression of public sentiment, and to place 
the responsibility where it belongs. 

About this time, Garrison, after publishing 
his book against the colonization scheme, fol¬ 
lowed Mr. Cresson to England, for the purpose 
of counteracting the influence of that gentle¬ 
man, who was commending the subject of Afri¬ 
can colonization to British .philanthropists. 
Soon after his arrival, O'Connell and Wtlber- 
force published a “ Protest against the Coloni¬ 
zation Society,” which they alleged “ fosters 
the spirit of caste, widens the breach between 
the two races, and diverts that feeling which 
we entertain, that Slavery is incompatible with 
the law of God and the well-being of man.” 
This movement probably led to the mission of 
that audacious British emissary, (Thompson,) 
who dishonored his country and disgraced him¬ 
self by calumniating Southern slaveholders to 
•Northern Abolitionists. These facts show with 
what relentless hostility the Colonization Socie¬ 
ty has been pursued by the Abolitionists. The 
Bible, the Constitution, the Union, and the 
Colonization Society, are their favorite themes 
of denunciation, because they oppose invincible 
barriers to the consummation of their treason¬ 
able projects. In 1835, the Anti-Slavery Soci¬ 
ety issued 175,000 copies of newspapers, Ac., 
some of which were illustrated with-hideous 
caricatures of Southern men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, brandishing whips and other instruments 
of torture over crouching slaves. 

By the mail, these seeds of insurrection were 
sown broadcast throughout the South. The 
result was an intense excitement among South¬ 
ern people. Meetings were called, and meas¬ 
ures suitable to the crisis adopted in our cities, 
and in many counties. 

At the Gloucester meeting, John Tiler, then 
a Senator in Congress, made a powerful speech. 
Retaliatory measures were recommended, priv-1 
I ileges hitherto allowed to slaves were withdrawn, 

I and a more rigorous policy adopted. The more 
conservative and patriotic people of the North 
assembled in public meetings, and assured the 
South of their sympathy and support. Con- 


in the Confederacy, and under no circumstan¬ 
ces will she divide herself from her sister States 
of the South. 

The cotton States may rest assured that Vir¬ 
ginia has no reason to value slaves as a mere 
merchantable commodity. They possess with 
us a far higher value. Our slaves are our com¬ 
panions and friends, endeared to us by ties and 
associations which we cannot sunder to gain 
pecuniary wealth from our Southern brethren ; 
and we will not estimate our alliance with the 
slave States by its value in dollars. We have 
long known the true value of political and so¬ 
cial alliances, and .they are not to be decided by 
moneyed obligations. We believe that it is far 
better for ns to retain our slaves, and rear our 
children in a slaveholding community, than to 
.rid ourselves of a great blessing, by a petty 
trade, however gainful. We .really believe Sla¬ 
very a conservative institution and a blessing 
to our whole community. Under Buch circum¬ 
stances, it is not wonderful that we object to 
any proposition to sell Out, at whatever pecu¬ 
niary advantage, a most valuable, and one of 
the best securities of real freedom. 

Our friends in the-South are utterly mistaken 
in supposing that cotton is the sole maintenance 
of Negro Slavery in the United States. Let 
them look to the continued rise in the price of 
tobacco—let them remember the increase in its 
use, the rapidly increasing consumption of it in 
continental Europe, the vast progress of free 
trade;—the fact resulting from these events, 
that the Virginia planter has for several years 
rivalled the Southern trader in our own mar¬ 
kets for slaves. Let them reflect on the fact 
that tobacco is the most pleasant and least de¬ 
leterious t f narcotic luxuries, and that its culti¬ 
vation is most gainful and least laborions in 
the State of Virginia, and they will have no 
reason to appreheud that our people will betray 
their principles or sacrifice their interests to 
become the South of a Northern Confederacy. 
Neither power nor money could repay our peo¬ 
ple for so pernicious a separation, or so unnat¬ 
ural a union. 


SUGAR FROM CHINESE CANE. 

T WILL send Lovering’s Practical Rules for making 
X Sugar and Sirup from Chinese Sugar Cane to anyone 


FOR THE WEST AND SpUTH. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
Greatly Improved Schedule for Summer Travel. 

T HREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY between Bal¬ 
timore and all portions of the West, Southwest, and 


tflhe Road in daylight, take the 6 A. M. or 10 V. M. tram. 

For Parkersburg and all Stations on the Northwestern 
Virginia Road, take the 10 P. M. train. For Cincinnati, 


Wheeling, take the 10 P. M. train. The 5.05 J\ M. Ex¬ 
press will only stop for wood, water, and meals, at the 


THE FREDERICK TRAIiN starts from Baltimore at 
4.85 P. M., and. from Frederick at 0 A. M., through in 
about three hours. THE ELLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN 


s iugton for Baltimore ai 5.15 and 7 50 A. M , and 3 25 and 
I- fi P. M. On Sundays ai 3.25 P. M , only. The first and 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


Coughs, Colds, HoarsenasB, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Croup, ABthma, 
Incipient Consumption 


Incipient Consumption 

Through.a.t«aI of mory^ye^^and^thr^ugh^eve^ 
ftmnd'to afford more relief, and to cure more cases of pal- 


lungs. The dry, hacking coagh, the glassy eye, and the 
pale, thin, features of him who was lately lusty ancl 


frame. He is taking the Cherry Pectoral now; it has 
stopped his cough, and made his breathing easy; his 
sleep is sound at night; his appetite returns, and withi: 
his strength. The dart which pierced his side is broken. 








